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FOUR ‘PENCE 
( Stamped Edition, &d.) 





heerih 





Forthe 


i residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam) 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRyY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 11. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Edition 
‘or France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
Annual Examination for MATRICULATION in this 
University , will commence on MONDAY, the Ist of JULY. 
The Certificate of age e must be transmitted to the Registrar 
fourteen d dare before the aoe 
Somerset House, By order of the Sen 
15th May. 1s44. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


gi ly 3 GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
NIVERSARY MEETING of this Society, for the 
HLYCTION SOrOBPICENS, &c., will be held at No. or co 
1L00-PLACE, on MONDAY, the 97th instant, at One 

The MEDALS wilt be presented, and the A ANNIVERSARY 
ADDRESS delivered, at the same Biting. The Members will 
DINE tone tte at the New Thatched House Tavern, ae James's- 
t Half-past Six eee a .—N.B. No Meeting in the 

> . JAC *KSON, oo BR, 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
RITAIN, a tegi belg  ot tad Ma 
The Mauavers Hereby et “that the HL, ERIAN 
SSO o now and 
piokess ELECTION to the ‘mes wil, thks ~ Th a SMONDA 
the 15th of July next. at Four o'clock in the afternoon. -~ 4 
cations from Candidates are to be sent, addressed to the Secre- 
of the Woyal Institution, at the house of the Institution, on 
fore Four o'clock p.m. of Safundog the 29th by 
LOW, M.A., Sec. R.T. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 49, PALL MALL 
Patron, HIS YAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
~The ANNUAL G ENERAL MEET YY of the Me ety will 
take lace on SATO RDAY., the 25th instant. The Right Hon. 
the an. a CLARENDON, the Rresident, will het at thats 
at Three hock precisely.—A Second Supplement to the Cata- 
logue is published this day, price One Shilling. The Annual 
Subscription to the Library (Two Pounds) became due on the 
jst instant. Subscribers who have not already paid it, are re- 
to do so as soon as possible. 
May 15, 1341. By order of the Commltioe, 
J. G. COCHRANE, 
Le... and Librarian. 


DUCA TIS: N.—A WHmIpDoweER desires to 
PLACE HIS iN. ned seven years, WITH A CLER- 
GYMAN, or other aah Gentleman, who takes a ,. Purile, 
= educates his own Family, and whose residence might be con- 
sidered as a permanent home for the ya Lis for the next 
four years. incinding e oR not to fifty guiness a 
ear.—Apply, F Cundall’s, Bi Pocket ler, 12, Old 
nd-street, $4 4 














OHN FLAXMAN, R.A.—It has long been a 


eJ subject of general regret and national reproach, that in this 


country so little has as yet been done to tonne a nation’s grati- 
tude to the great Masters in British Art. e@ persevering ex- 
ertions of private individuals erected a Monument in St. Paul's 
to the memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the admiration of 
_——_ and countrymen, a Statue in the National Gallery to the 
y of Sir David Wilkie. But the history of British grati- 
tude, ry British Art ins and ends with these two Statues. 
While public memorials to our warriors and statesmen are of 
common occurrence Sir Christopher Wren has only a slab, 
Hogarth is without a bust, and Flaxman without a statue. 

To remove in part the neglect so often urged against us by our 
continental neighbours atson commenced in = 
a full-sized Portrait-Statue of the illustrious Flaxman. The a 
probation which Mr. Watson's Model has met with, has induced 
the following fay + and gentlonen to form, themselves into 
a committee for the farncs rpose of making Mr. Watson's ela 
permanent Statue in Marble to the memory of Flaxman. 


Committee. 
ar | Grace the Duke of Buc- | Colonel ©. R. Fox, M.P. 
cleuch, K.G muel Rogers, Esa. 
The Most Noble the Marquess | Henry Hallam, Esq. 
of Lansdowne, K.G, . L. Eastlake, Esq. "R.A. 
The Most Noble tee Marquess Benjamin Hawes, . M.P. 
of Northam Philip Howard, Esq. M.P. 
The be ign cette the Earl George Da Darling, Esa. M.D. 


The yrcennt Mahon, M.P. Edward Moxhay, . 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. | Peter Cunniegham, “ha. 
Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. 
Mr. Watson has undertaken to execute $®e Statue for the sum 
of 1 -2001., such sum _ to include the cost of copying two of Flax- 
man’s finest bas-re jefe, one on each side of the pedestal. 
‘The fuil-sized Model may be seen at Mr. Watson’: "8 Same, | B 
Upper oa rset-square, any day b 


& J. | BELL'S” unprecedented low-priced 


'V V @ LIST (tort 2) by NEW and OLD BOOKS, on Sale by 
them, is now re: d may be 
upon the receipt 2 two 


had gratis, or sent by post, 
penny postage stamp. 

The Lancet, complete, from beginning to February, 
1844, 39 volumes, 15 of which are neatly half-bound, the others 
in parts. 7. 7s.; published at 38/. 823 to 44, 

ndon Medical Gazette, from commencement in 
1827, to March, 1840, 25 vols, +» 15 neatly half-bound, the rest in 
Parts. published at 2! 
5 and 6, edo eeweod steceh. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HEAP BOOK S—(Catalogues sent free.) — 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 6/. 10s.—Miss Edgeworth's 
Ww a 18 vols. 22. 2s.—Penny Cyclopedia. complete, half calf 
gilt, 10s.—Pictorial Shakspere, complete, 4/. 4s.—Encyc 
—%, ‘beesonlen. edited by Napier, last edit. 21 vols. half calf, 
24l.—Philosophical Transactions, from 1760 to 1821, half-bound, 
62 vols. 7/. 10s.—Pugin’s Gothic Architecture, 3 vols. 4. 10#,— 
Harrison's Floricultural Cabinet, 9 vols. half calf, 36s,—Acker- 
man’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols. royal 4to. half morocco, 
21. 128. 6d.—Lizars’s Anatomical Plates, folio, and 3 vols. 8vo, 
Anecdotes, 20 vols. half 
ease eee Soho. 


. “CONINGSBY; 





letterpress, half russia, 21, 2*.—Perc 
.—R. KI eres: 31, 


n 3 vols. "° 


M® DISRAELI'S 


morocco, 3/. 8s 





THE NEW GENERA 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE CBRARIES. 
Also, just ready, 
HYDE MARSTOS | or, A SPORTSMAN’S Lire. 
CRAVEN. * 3vols, 
Henry Colburn, Aon 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





hours of twelve = th 





d by Messrs. Coutts & Co.: Messrs. 
Herries, Farquba: ar r& ‘ce, 3 at the Hall of Commerce, in Thread- 
postle-ctrect: and by Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi, in 


Pall Mall East. 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, Hon, Sec. 


R. BEARD'S DAGUERREOTYPE or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS. — These inimitable 
and mueh-admired Portraits, in which further improvements 
have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee, at 85, 
King William-street. City; 34, Parliament-street; and at the 
Royal Polytechnic —~ )—y 309, Regent-street; by whom, 
also, Licences are away ig the i in Pro- 
vincial Towns and 











A LADY, of iniddle age, and who has ihe testi- 
meniale,, ‘wishes to ENGAGE Wires A ras wie 
the services of = experie would luable.— 
Address, post paid, M. S.. 4, Swallow-street. Piccedilly. 


ORTLAND VASE (formerly the Barbarini), 

now in the British Museum.—Several original Plaster 

Casts remain of this elegant Vase from —_ mould taken at 

Rome by Pichler, the ong nt engr: on gems. before it 
came into the ss ~ of AA william ‘Hamilten. The p 

with stand ane shade, 4/.— . Mr. Tassie, 8, Upper Phi i: 

ace, ensi 
A fine Set of the “ize COPPER RUSSIAN MEDALS, 
with Catalogue, to be so! 


T° BE SOLD, NEXT PRESENTATION 


to a most desirable gop t in WORCESTRRSHIAR, 
of between 300%. annum, with —_ 








W. COLLINS, Philosophical Instrument 

Maker to the Royal Euiptoshe ic Institution, begs to 
inform the public qroerell that he has been solely permitted 
by R. J. Longbo 
cusueing instruments,” 

ROSCOPE, which are now being exhibited 
a at the above scientific vines of f segeat. 
f Manufactures, Polytechnic Institutio 


TO BOOKSELLERS, ETC. 
N sp tntellont HOUSE, with double-fronted 
to he LET ON LEASE, in the VERY BEST 


PART OF “its STRAND. nearly opposite to Exeter Hall. 
The r, and immediate posses- 


& UX H 











Just published, price 10s., to. boards, : 
CC orrSouNb MUSIC,® which simplifies the Practice 
of SOUND MUSIC, and makes the Pianoforte, &c. much 
easier of acquirement. 
Tunes printed in Colours. 
7, D. D. JAMESON, Esq. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NEW SERIES OF LIFE IN SWEDEN, 
On Thursday next, 2 vols. MI with Portrait_of the Author, 
a ee MILY: TRALINNAN; 
EL a NA; be other ye. By FREDRIKA 
BREMEL. ‘Translated by MARY HOWIT 
By the same Author and a 
The Neighbours. Third Edition, 2 vols. 18s. 
The Home. Second Edition, 2 vols. 21s. 
The President’s Daughters. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
A Diary: with Strife and Peace. 2 vols. 21s. 
London: Longman. Brown, Green & L 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


HE b Original Design of Mr. MULREADY’S 
of the WHISTONIAN contre RSY, as 
wellas os DRAWING of the WEDDING WN, both in n'the 
present pabiniies of iy moval Academy, ‘te gon with 
ict other Des Tepe the same Artist, in the Edition of the 
VICAR of WA EFIELD, published by John Van Voorst, 1, 
Paternoster-row. La 


With Instructions for Learners, and 














re in repair, 
sion —, be kiven.—For particulars apply on the p iges, 
No. 108, Stsen 





ies besides. Age ¢ rf Iecumbent 50. Price | inl Apply to 
esssrs. Curtler & D 











Sales bp Auction. 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JEREMIAH HARMAN, ESQ. 
ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, at their House, 
*, Pe all Mall, on MONDAY NEXT, May 20, and 
arbllowtag ys. the valuable LIBRARY of the late Jeremiah 
larman -3 including rt, Cé Reli- 
euses de ‘ous les Peuples, avec les at Te, Anciens et 
odernes, 11 vols. best edition, plates, large paper, wl rare, 
of Roxburghe’s copy, in red morocco, Amst, 1723— 
oly Bible, Charles the First's own copy, bound in crimson 
velvet, the sides embroidered in fili 1638—Heures de Notre 
e, most beautiful manuscript on aN aa with drawings by 
oa red morocco—Scheuzer. Physique Sacrée, eves, wit! 
{i plates illustrative of the Bible, in French orocco— 
Earlom’s Liber Veritatis, or spucecnnes by Claude an Lorrain, 
3vols. original edition, eg Fa o proot impressions and etch- 
ings, in russia—Purchas’s ilgrims and Gag Pi ese 5 vols. with 
tare froutispiece—Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, large 
iis hy ne r, in russia—Shakspeare's Plays, 
Buck's Views, 5 vols. in 3, the original a 








ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
yeciety of elegant _ Designs, b fe PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process, are painted only $I MPSON, 
House Fajpter and Deco Decorator, No. 456. Wast , a4 Tra falgar- 
uare. ly A process Decorations have all the brilliancy of 
the finest istemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant ",sleer much longer. These orations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the Country. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIonEERS 
p Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES. Devins large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of fyticle, or sr anzthing 
ry the same line :—Paintings—Engravings— Marble, Bronze, an: 
ter Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furnitare—Chinese 
Ard icles—London and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Orewine.cooes, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of ‘Taste and Vir 
A Catalogue or Advertiser will be published As. with the 
prices mfr adver wholesale or retail, \ eames the very best 











Worsleyanum, 2 vols, in 1, original edition, pe 





Pemted Stour ‘# Athens, 4 vee Yo edition, plates, fine set, 
Tassia—Nouveau Th Theatre e Bre 


retagne, 5 vols, in 3, 
plates by Kip, and Winstanige ‘s Views of Audley End inserted, 
rate—Archmologia, 18 vols. —' gs! 's British Autography, 3 vol ols. 
portraits—Strutt’s Horda, and his various yor Llins's 
Penitent Publican, a extremely rare, oe 10 Spenser’ 8 
Paerie Queene, 2 vole. First e edition in morocco, | ritton’s 
Cathedrals, 15 vols. large paper, },00f plates—Dibdin’s various 
Works, 15 vols. large paper—Lord Somers's Tracts, by Sir W. 
Scott, 13 vols. in russia—Lysons’s Environs of London, 6 vols. in 
5, best edition, large paper, in russia—Sowerby’s English Botany, 
% vols. in 21, coloured plates —datecrenh es: et. Herbert, 
Charles I., &c.—Gentleman’s 93 


VALUABLE PRINTS AND DRAWINGS - "a LATE 
J. HARMAN, ES 


ESSRS. EVANS will SELL, at their House, 
GoLiec’ CTIUN ar PRI IN TS “7 DRAWINGS of Ff -yhe-y —4 
miah Harman, Esq. are now read 
ESSRS, EVANS are preparing for immediate 

SALE a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a Clergyman 




















MESSRS. EVANS are Ena ot for immediate 
SALE the valuable LIBRAR c late Ri nt a 
Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., Coverner-Censral of Can 





a such 
an 7 Seceription of Manufactures or Goods respect- 

_ iy soled. and to which ever pitentse will be given 

Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles 0 of oat, description are solicited, 

t satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden. HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


TEXMS FOR THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, Gratis and Post-free, 


HE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Families in soz * e County 

ew and Standard Works for perusa 
e@ is just publ fist com- 
prising yond a ca collection of French and Italian Works) 
the most esteem CEE: in the following branches of 


nm = ee Mos Lettres » | vozages got Travels 
oO. iy) ora’ ilos iction—Poetry 
Divinity Political ditto” , The Drama. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ICHAEL COOMES, Bookseller, 141, Regent- 
ia, dpem Bee dat nate cgtangcue SOEs 
affixed.—May be obtained (gratis) on application. 














This day is published, &vo. price 1s. 
T A T E E N T 
y the SOCIETY of APOTSRCARIES, on the subject of 
their Atmltietion of the Apothecaries’ Act, with reference 
to some su features of Sir James Graham's prom 
measure of Medical Reform. 
inted for the Socie 
And published by S. Highley, Ey Peet-street. 


VIEWS, PLANS, AND DETAILS OF THE 


CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE, 


From the Original Design; with a Supplement, containing the 
Comparative Table of its most distinguished Monuments, and 
an Inquiry into Ancient Church Architecture. 

By SULPIZ BOISSEREE. 

Eighteen A" Frowe Sects the largest size, consisting of External 
and Internal Views, Sections, and Details, showing the Building 
in its progressive and finished state. 

Subscription price 
After ist of July .. 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
By HEIDELOFF. 


Containing 64 Steel Gparevines, 4to., accompanied with English 
Letter-press, price 48s. 


Also, a great Variety of Foreign Architectural Works. 


Hering & Remington, Importers and Pablishers of Foreign 
Works of Art, 137, Regent-street. 


IND COMPLAINTS, or Complaints of the 
Nerves of Volition and Sensation, can be more cer- 
tainly cured than bodily complaints.—A clergyman, late of 
Cambridge University, baving cured himself of a nervous or 
mental complaint of 14 years’ duration, and in nine years, ont 
of 10.000 applicants, knows not 20 uncured who followed his 
advice, offers, from benevolence rather than gain. to cure others, 
Low spirits, mental debility and exhaustion, determination of 
blood to the head, vertigo, blushing, head ache, groundless fear, 
failure of memory, incapacity for business, study, &c., restless- 
ness, irresolution, sleeplessness, wretchedness, indecision. delu- 
sion, melancholy, thoughts of self-destruction, and insanity, 
&c., are curable by this important discovery. lost recover in 
six weeks. Apply or address to Dr. Willis Moseley,9, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury. At home from !1 to 3. ‘The means of cure 
can be sent to any part, and the owes effected at home, or more 
speedily if located near the Doc Just published, by the 
same, Eleven Chapters on Mervens. or Mental Complaints, 6s, 
Simpkin & Co., and all booksellers, 
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BOOKS OF FLOWERS. 
In bindings suitable for OWE the Drawing-Room Table, &c. 
UR WILD FLOWERS, familiarly described 
and illustrated b pte ANNE TWAMLEY, Author 
of ‘The Romance of N ature.” With beautifully-coloured 
Drawings, 15s. ae 2is. me elegant. 
0, by the same Author, 
HE ROMANCE of NATURE; or, the 
FLOWER SEASONS. Illustrated with Twenty-seven 
coloured Drawings, in a large volume, 31s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
Rory eer } High Holborn. 
has publish 
HE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of 
the Collegiate Chapel of ST. STEPHEN, WESTMINSTER, 
the late House of Commons; drawn from ‘actual Survey and 





Her Majesty's Woods and Works, &c. Accompanied by —r 
yations on the original and perfect § State of the Bi sliding. 

scription of ther Plates, ny FE DERICK MA NZIE, 

ine Engravings, developing the st a of the = ae of 
Gothic y “aneneell Large atlas folio, half-bound in morocco, 
Price 4 

*,* tier, Maj esty's Government are desirous of affording to the 
Professional rchitect and tothe Antiquary this valuable Work 
at a much less cost than could compe ensate for private enterprise. 

Mr. WEALE’S extensive CATALOGUE of WORKS on Archi- 
tecture, Civil, Mechanical, and Military Engineering, and Naval 
Architecture, may be had gratis: sent by post upon receipt of 


six penny stamps, to save double charge. 





Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, May 11, contains articles on 
GOVERNME ant INTERFERENCE, — Loans — Intentions of 


nt. 
PA RCIAMEN r ARY. ANOMALIES.—Newbury Cone. 


BOA RD OF TRA 


¢.—Inspector-General’s Re 
EPO ~ ty OF Raliwa Y._ MEETIN 


Gs. Grand Junction— 


and North Midland Strasbourg and Bale. 


Yo 
AMALGAMATIO 

sailles, and Chart 
NEW RAILWA 


ONS. — Greenwich and Croydon—Paris, Ver- 
Tes 
YS.—Blackburn and Preston—Bolton and Pres- 


ton—Carlisle and Maryport—Brandon and_ Peterborough 
Extension—London and South-Western; Salisbury Branch, 
Newbury and t Pasingstoke Be Branch. 


PROPOSED RA 


$.—Dublin and Sallins—Oxford, Wor- 


seater and a oventry and W orcester — 


Thing 


to Salisbury—Wiltshire Railways — English and 


Bristol C ri prey a at Bran 


naiway ¢ rene —Ya 
e >ana Nis 


ch. 
rmouth and Norwich —Radford 


neh— me 
FOREIGN COR SuRSInE NE E._ Danish Railway 


RAIL wane | ul TE 


8. 
RATURE,—Letter to the Right "Tion. W. E. 


Gladst 

PARL IAMENTARY AND LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 

VALUE OF SHARES.—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
F silh ng York, Hall, steagow, and Paris, with comments on 


the res ective Market: 
NEW Ses TC 


SHES OF “SLD RAILWAYS. — Edinburgh and 


Glasg 
TIMBER. Viapuers. eire TWO ENGRAVINGS. 


— MY ci ag 


0 Ex 


KING.—Variable Expansive Gear, with 


REPORT ‘OF Tt THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL EecinsEns. 


TRACTS, PATENTS, TRAFFIC 


TABLES, GOSSIP, & 


" Goter Railway Chronicle of any omesa. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 


THE GARDENERS’ 


CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


Of Saturday last, May 11, contains Articles on 


of manures 
Chemistry Asso- 


education 
Implement Society 


ocaeaies 
, with a 
management of 
Composi- 
Bone-d' 


Black Herero byMr.Gyde, 
of Pains 





y 
Soe 
1 Society of of Edinburgh 


Broom Corn 

















of O 
Hothouse and Bonservatory 
ower Garden and Shru 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 

culture of 


Farmers’ Club 
-and Agriculture 
, its application to 
cultivation 
of 


Coll. 


noticed 


Manures 
» with 4 wood- 


‘arm Fences 
rmers’ Capit: 
‘armer,” by al Webalis, Esq. 
Flax, culture of, by Mr.Sproule, 
with a woodcu 


cuts 
firm Bailiff 





Fuchsias, to graft 

Gas-water 

Comen, | by Mr. Spooner, Wor- 
cester 

Gr room’s Nascarg potioed 
Herds-grass, or — 

Horticultural Societ 

Hothouses, building’ and man- 





on Agriculture, by A. 


with 
on 


of 


Palding and Ma- 


Book Clab 
"Society 


in leaves 
puniceus 


Phieum pratense 

Pi iles 

Potatoes, curl in 

Potatoes, to preserve 

Potatoes, rot in 

Potatoes, to mould up, with a 





woodc! 
Potting, remarks on 
Probus Farmers’ Club 
Seedling Pelargoniums 
Sorgham saccharatum 
Spot o n Pelargoniums 
— ieedin ogee 
uperphosphate of lime 
The Robin 
Thornheld Pines 
‘oad versus Swan 
Turnip-fly, to kill 
Vines fora Greenhouse 
Weeds, Agricultur 
Wheat-crop 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 


GAZETTE contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
rden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 
otatoe, Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete aa 
with a condensed Secount of all the transactions of the wee 
ORDER of any Newsvender, price 6d. free by post.—Office for 
Advertisements, 5, Charles-street, Covent-a en, London. 


NEW — BY AUTHOR OF ‘ THE BISHOP" SDAUGHTER: 
n small 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. cloth 

ELF-SACRIF ICE; or, the Chancellor’ Chaplain, 

By the Author of ‘ The Bishop's Daughter,’ ‘ Life. “Book of 


a Labourer,’ &c. 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TOURISTs, 


ILT’S MINIATURE FRENCH DICTIoy. 
ARY: English and French, and French and English, 
Printed in a clear, and distinct type, and in a small and com: 
form, every Word in general use, Proper Names, &c. hen 
measures only 3 inches by 44, and is thus convenient for th 
tourist’s pocket or A . Lang Price 4s. strongly bound 4 
To fpogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fl 
pus bomue, (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street ; and sold by al 


This day is published, price 5s., with an Hilustrated Frontispiece 
in Steel, by Leech, 


HE STORY OF A FEATHER. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
Corrected from * Puncu,’ with additional Chapters. 


Also, price 5s., with numerous Sfgeteetions by 
KENNY MEAD 


UNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., illustrated by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 
By GILBERT A. &aBECKETT. 
Published at the‘ Puncn’ Office, 194, Strand. 











$$, 


This day is published, post 8vo., No. 8 of 
MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY, 


Designed to furnish Cheap Literature to all classes of Readers. 


DRINKWATER’S HISTORY OF THE SIEGE 
OF GIBRALTAR. 


2s. 6d. 





Works already published, 


BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. (2 Parts.) 5s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. (4 Parts.) 10s. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 





Preparing for publication, in one large volume, 8vo. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ALL LIVING NAVAL OFFICERS. 


By WILLIAM R. O’BYRNE, Esq. 


This important work, which has long occupied the attention of the author, will comprise a Memoir of the Life and 
Services of every Officer holding a commission in Her Majesty’s Navy, from the rank of Admiral of the Fleet to that of 
Lieutenant, inclusively. 

In furtherance of his arduous undertaking, the author earnestly solicits each officer who has not yet favoured him with 
information, to apply, either personally or by letter, at his residence, No. 9, Doughty Street, Russell Square, for a For- 
mula, containing the List of Enquiries necessary to be answered. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
MR. NEWBY has this day Published :— 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
MEMOIRS OF A MUSCOVITE. 


By a RUSSIAN PRINCE. Edited by LADY BULWER LYTTON. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MAURICE, THE ELECTOR OF SAXONY. 


By Mrs, COLQUHOUN. 
And on Tuesday next will be ready, MISS E. YOUATT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE BLIND MAN AND HIS GUIDE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Price of Fame.’ 
On the 27th, in 3 vols. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAN. 


By the Author of ‘Ben Bradshawe, the Man without a Head.’ 
T. C. Newsy, Publisher, 72, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


WORKS JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION :— 


I. 
ON THE BREEDING AND DISEASES OF SHEEP. 
In 12mo. with fine Engravings after Harvey, price 7s. cloth lettered, 


THE HISTORY, STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
DISEASES OF THE SHEEP. 


In Three Parts. Illustrated with fine Portraits of the different Breeds, from Harvey's Drawings. 
Pant L, in Ten Sections, contains the Origin, History, and various Breeds of Sheep.—Panrrt IT., in Thirteen Sections, gives 
the Structure and Economy of Sheep.—Paarrt IIL, the Diseases and their Management. 
By W. C. SPOONER, V5S. f 
Member of the Council of the Royal Coll. of Yet. Surgeons, Hon. Associate of the Vet. Medical Association ; Author 0 
a Treatise on the Influenza, and the Structure, Diseases, &c. of the Foot and Leg of the Horse; 
Editor of White’s Cattle Medicine, &c. 


11. 
NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


EXCURSIONS IN THE VICINITY OF LONDON. 


By which either Resident or Stranger may Visit and View all the chief objects of attraction in Nature and Art, 
within a circle of from forty to fifty miles in diameter, in Eight Excursions. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘A WEEK IN LONDON.’ Price 6d. 


London: Crapock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, 


HE CRITIC of LITERATURE, ART, and 
MUSIC. No. 9 is a DOUBLE Number, ana contains a 
mplete guide | to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, written 
euse of Visitors, and the usual Reviews of Unpublished 
nuscripts, » Literary lot get ag = ional, 

t t the Critic ice, 29, Essex-stree and, 
ised ied of “all Booksellers. 


1! NHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. No. 81 


will be published i in a few days. 





ents: 
1. The Right Seneaeete Sir James Graham. 
- Spirit of the Age. 
3. Alison's History, of the French Revolution. 
4. Mechanics’ Institutions. 
5. The Trinity House, 
6. Agricultural C hemist 
7. ‘The Sla we Trade aan ‘Gacar Duties. 
8. Case of the Art-Unions. 
9. Indian Policy Affghanistan and Scinde. 
10, The Bank Ch parton Question. 
other Papers 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall- mall East. 


MHE NHE LANCET._SURGERY.—A COURSE 

of Lecroures - Bee OPERATIONS of SURGERY, by 

Mr. LIS’ f University Collere Hospital, illustrated’ by 

nearly SNE SAUNDIED “ENGRA VINGS, executed by Baca, 

will be commence PHE LANCET of Saturday, Ist of June. 

The whole Course (consisting of 21 Lectures) will be revised by 
Mr. LISTON, for publication i in ee LANCET, 

A reprint still enables t -ublishe fess execute orders — 
complete Sets of the ENLARGE D SERIES mounting to NINE 
NUMBERS, pe om how the INTRODUC TORY ADDIRESSES 
yet published of Professor LIEBIG on CHEMIS’ 

Published every Saturday, price Sixpence; or, _ for 
Post, Sevenpenc 

In Monthly Parts, ‘Two Shillings each. 

Od by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


‘THE TRUTHS AND FALSEHOODS OF THE THEORIES 
OF LIEBIG. 
HE EDITOR of ‘THE MEDSOAL. see 
(now the leading ry ee —_ THIS DAY com- 
mence the Publication of a Series of ORI GINAL PAPERS, 
by a PHYSIOLOGICAL C HEMIS' of European celebrity, 
on the TRUTHS and FALSEHOODS in the TE 
ey with ENTIRELY NEW VIEWS and RESEARC HES 
of the MOST IMPORTANT DE ge TMENTS of 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. ‘These papers 
will have a utility. for Students and Practitioners, unique in 
works on Organic Chemistry, the distinguished Author not only 
lucidly, explaining all the modern discoveries, but fully unfold- 
ing their application to Medical Practice.—Orders should be 
grea immediately tothe Booksellers or Newsvenders. Price 5d. ; 
stamped, 6 
Edition. 





; 13s. per half-year; or 25s. per annum, the Stamped 


JS. A. . Carfrae, 49, Essex- -street, Strand. 
PERRANZABULOE—FIFTH EDITION. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. (with Hlustrations). the Fifth Edition, of 
ERRANZABULOKE, the LOST CHURCH 
FOUND, or, the C burch of England not a new Church, 
but ancient, apostolical, and independent, and a Prote sting 
Church Nine Hundred Years before the Reforms ation. 
the Rev, T. COLLINS TRELAWN 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol ¢ “ollege. 
The Volume contains an interesting Account of the History 
and recent recovery of the Ancient Church of Perranzabuloe, 
—- after being buried in the Sand for Seven Hundred 


<n St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Severin piace. 


2 vols.‘crown 8vo. price One Guinea in cl 
HE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHIL- 
LER, Translated by SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. With a Brief hyo of Schiller’s Life. 

“Certainly no book ared in England, and we do not 
think that any have a appeare in Germany, so well suited as this 
to spread the knowledge of Schiller in this country. * * With 
respect to the translations themselves,they are the work of que 
poet who has perfectly seized the'meaning of another poet. 
do not believe that there is one thought of Schiller’s which hes 
not its representative in Sir Edward's version.” — Times. 

Taken together, the life, translations, and notes, convey 
probably a more just estimate of Schiller—of his individual cha- 
racter, his pursuits, and his influence over the minds of others 
~than has previously been presented to the English reader.” — 


aie Blackwood & Sent. Edinburgh, and 22, Pall-mall, London 
Lately published 

TABLE ECONOMY. A TREATISE on the 

MANAGEMENT of HORSES. By JOHN STEWART. 


Anew edition in foolscap 8vo. with numerous woodcuts, price 
us, 6d. bound in cloth, 

Worthy of the diligent perusal of every person who keeps 
horses, whether the owners of a stud of racers, or the more 
bumble proprietor of a angie back.’ oe Sporting Magazine. 


By 
ADVICE. ‘To ‘PURCHASERS of HORSES. 
Tenth Thousand. er 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 











ss ] Raition. price 4s. of 
Rueents ‘OF AGRICULA ‘URAL CHE- 
MISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 
By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.S.L. and E. 
hemi to the Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scot- 
pony = of * Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geo- 


he same Author, 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY AND GEOLOGY. Price 1 
Wm. wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pailemall, London. 


~ This d day, i in 3 vols. price 1. lls. 6d. 
H E BH BRE TI C. 
TH Trin a from the Russian of LAJETCHNIKOFFP, by 
OMAS B B. SHAW, B.A. of Cambridge, Adjunct Professor of 
bglish 1. A. in the Imperial Lyceum of Tsarskoe Selo. 
“The first volume of ‘ The Heretic’ is as good as one of Scott's 
reancen — Eram*er, 
bef “ The laductr and talent of Mr. Shaw has, in the volumes 
a furnis ed us with a Russian tale of the first merit.’ 
‘ost, 


“He has also shown that he possesses brilliancy of fancy, fer- 
Your of thought. and elevation of sentiment, as well as know 
ledge of the movements of the heart, revealed only to the few 
hi ieave been initiated into nature's mysteries.’’— Blackwood. 
t possesses a freshness and a novelty which cannot but 
rene it to every reader.” 
sales Shaw has here introduced us to a most extraordinary 
bn striking romance, Ve a Russian author of considerable cele- 
Wa, Black wed se burgh, and 
<_r ns, 45, George-stree nbu an 
2, Pall all = » 45, George-street, Edinburg 





ately published, . as 
LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DUR- 
ING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A new edition, 
— revised and corrected, in 10 large volumes 8vo. price 


ALISON'S PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION. 


price 30s. 

es LIFE OF BURKE. 2 vols. post_8vo. price 18s. 
cloth 

HAMILTON'S MEN AND MANNERS IN 
A new edition. in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


MURES TOUR IN GREECE AND THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS, illustrated by original Drawings. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 24s. cloth. 

FINLAY’S GREECE 
price lés. 

DE QUINCEY’S LOGIC OF 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall-mall, London. 
MR. THORNTON’S GAZETTEER OF SCINDE. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered. price 25s. 

GAZETT SES of he COUNTRIES adja- 
to INDIA on the NORTH-WEST, including 

sc INDE. "APEGHANIST AN. BELOOG HISTAN, the PUNJA 
and the neighbouring HILL STATES. Compiled by the autho- 
le ad hg Hoseuzanis Court Hy Directors of the East India 

Co nd chiefly from Documents in their possession. By 

EDW ARD THORN: rON, Esq., Author of the ‘ History of the 

British Empire in India.” 

London: W. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Second edition, 1 vol. post avo. with ee entirely new Map, 


y r 
AND-BOOK FOR, IN DIA AND EGYPT. 
Comprising Travels i Calcutta, through India to the 
Himalaya Mountains, and a Voyage down the Sutledge and 
Indus Rivers; a Visit to the tity of Hyderabad. in Scinde ; and 
a Journey to E ngland by the Red Sea and Mediterranean; with 
descriptions of the three Presidencies of India; and the fullest 
details for parties pene eeding to any Pome of India. either by the 
overland route or by the way of the Cape of Seed Hope. 
By GEORGE PARBURY, Esq. M. 

London : Smith. Elder & Co. 65, ¢ Naeanill, 


COMPLETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
This day is published, in 2 sone. me. wish a Portrait of Niebuhr, 


YHE HISTORY of ‘ROM RE, from the FIRST 
PUNIC WAR a the ee ot oust ANTINE, 
In a Series of Seem. Tpeliding an Introductory Course on 
the Sources and S y of Roman History. 
Edited by L EONTALD Sc HMITZ, Ph. D. 
Forming Volumes IV. and V. of the entire History. 
These Lectures, which have never before been published, 
were delivered by Niebuhr, in the years 1828 and 1829, in the 
University of Bonn, where the Editor, then a Pupil of the His- 
torian. took them down in Short-hand Notes for bis own private 
use. These Notes have been carefully revised. and compared 
with the manuscript notes made by others at the same time; 
and their translation and publication have been undertaken by 
Dr. Schmitz, at the express request and with the sanction of 
Gistingutshed Friends of Niebubr, both in this country and in 
German 
Printed for Taylor & W: alton, 28, Upper Gower- street. 


ust published, price 5s. cloth boards, 


HE ARITHMETIC of ANNUITIES and 

LIFE ASSURANCE, or COMPOUND INTEREST SIM- 

PLIFIE D; explaining the Value of Annuities Certain, Contin- 

gent on One or Two Lives, and the Values of Assurances in 

Single and Annual Payments, and comprehending ene Values of 

eases, Pensions, Freeholds, and Reversionary Su > 

session or Expectation, Immediate, Deferred, or  Tomperery, 

illustrated with | Practical ond Familiar E xamples. 
ARD BAYLIS 
a nf of ue iy Life cease Company. 
ondon: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
On Saturday, June ist, will be published bo * continued every 
Two Months, Part 1. vOY. s Ds 

HE ZOOLOGY of the VOY AGE ‘of H.MSS. 
EREBUS and TERROR, under po pengerd is Cm. 
Sir James Clark Ross N. F. 
40, 41, 42, and 43. Baited by JOHN WicHak DSON, MD: 
F.RS, &c. ‘.* and JOHN EDWARD GRAY, Esq. F.R.S 
* The work will extend to about iS Fe agg 
Sonient Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
A USEFUL SUPPLEMENT TO LEMPRIERE, 
KEIGHTLEY, &c. 


HEOGONY: a Genealogical Mythology of 
Ancient Greece and Rome; _ for the use of Classical 
Schools, and Readers of the Classics in general. 8vo. 3s. clot 
“ Compiled with care, conveniently arranged, and a caleu- 
lated to effect its object. A great deal of useful information is, 
indeed, compressed into the smallest compass.’’— Athen 4 
“The object of this little work is to supply a deficiency in a 
certain class of school-hooks. After a careful examination of 
its plan and arrangement, ne {aiek that it is well calculated to 
supply the desideratum."’— 
London: W Rittaker eC 'o. Ave Maria-lane. 


= CHARLES HEATH’S NEW WORK, 
ow ready, Part 1, imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
EAU TIES of the OPERA. Beautifully en- 
graved, under the superintendence of Mr. CIIARLES 
HEATE , from Drawings by the first Artists. The Text pro- 
fusely illustrated with Enzravings, and embellished with various- 
coloured Arahesque Borders, Ornaments, &c. in the style of 
*KHART’S SPANISH BALLADS 
No. 1 contains CARLOTTA GRist “as La Giselle, engraved 
by ROBINSON, from a Drawing by A. E. CHA 
David Bogue. 86, Fleet-street ; and all Beokseiler 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. in b: 


oar 

HE ANGLICAN CHURCH THE 
CREATURE AND SLAVE OF THE STATE: being a 
Refutation of certain Puseyite Claims advanced on Behalf of the 
Established Church: in a Series of Lectures qetivered before 
the Academy of the Catholic Religion, by the Rev. P. Cooper, 

of the Church of the Conception, Dublin: fA A &e. 
London: ©. Do!man, 61, Bond-street ; Dabi in: = Cumming. 


Just published. price 6s. 6d.. cloth, ¢ - = 
RS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ CoM PAN ION 
TO THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 
Plants usually grown in Gardens and Shrubberies; with full 
directions for their culture. Third Balen, with an Appendix 
on the Laying out of Flower Garden 

London: published by Wilham Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


AMERICA. 


UNDER THE ROMANS.  8yo. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
































In 21 velemes. wi sith 80 Plates. price 5s. each, 
ALPY’S ONLY COMPLE! ‘E AND *UNI- 
FORM HISTORY OF ENGL AN 
= IME, SMOLLETT, a HU GHES. 
The Continuation by Rev. TS MHUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough. 
Also, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, 
The History of England, from the Reign ot 
George II. to the Present Tim 
___London: Henry Wix, Bridge-street ; and all Booksellers. 








x Yr 
NTERESTING AND CLASSICAL EXCUR- 
SION.—A six weeks’ Tour by Steam to Athens, Smyrna 
and Constantinople, calling at Gibraltar and Malta, with the 
option of visiting en route Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
Gibraltar. —T he Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
‘ompany's well-known splendid steam-ship TAGUS. 900 tons 
and 300-horse power, will start from Blackwall on Thursday, 
sane 20, for the above ports. Time oce upied in the passage out 
ome about six weeks. Very superior accommodation for 
Re ssengers. For terms apply at the Company's offices, 51, St. 
lary-Axe, London: and 57, High-street, Southampton; “also at 
33, Regent- Circus. 
8vo. reduced to 5s. boar 


In 8 

GUPPLEME! TARY ANNOTATIONS ON 
IVY; designed as an Appendix to the Editions of Dra- 
kenborch and Crevier,’ with some Prefatory Strictures on the 

Present State of Classical Learning fe Britain. 

By JOHN WA ER. 
Formerly Fellow of Prinity C ‘ollege, Dablin. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans; Dublin: 
A. Milliken, 





" In 8vo. reduced to 5s. board 
UCLID’'S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 
METRY; with copious notes, explanatory, corrective, 
and suppleme ntary: Exercises in Ge -ometric Analysis, and a 
‘Treatise on the Doctrine of Ratio in substitution for the Fifth 
Book of Euclid’s Elements ; to which is subjoined a brief Intro- 
duction to Plane Trigonome Hee witha T xissnemotstent Table. 
B N WALKE 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor} in the U es of Dublin. 
AY Militke Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans; Dublin: 
° en. 


Just published. i in &vo., price 10s. 6d. ¢ 
ECTURES DELIVERED at BROA DMEAD 
4 CHAPEL, BRISTOL. By JOHN FORSTER, Author of 
*Essays on Decision of ( Yharacte r, &c. &c. Selec ted from the 
Author's Manuscripts, with a fac- simile of his handwritin 
_ London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Church- yard. 





EU GENE SUE’S EXTRAORDINARY NOVELS. 

Now ready, a new edition © (more ths an 50,000 having been sold of 
ranslation). 
HE MYSTERIES of PARIS. Translated by 
CHARLES H. TOWN. Esq. The twelve vols. complete, 
in one vol, 8vo., price 6¢. only. bound in cloth. 
cs A so, complete in 1 vol, 8vo. 7s. 6d. be 

Matilda: or, Memoirs of a Young Woman. 
Translated by i. W. Herbert, Esq., Author of ‘ The Brothers,’ 
*Cromwell,’ 
London: 

sellers. 











Wil ile ey & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place ; and all Book- 





MONTGOMERY'S NEW WORK. 
is day is published, in one vol. 8vo.. cloth, 10s., 
PuE GOSPEL BEFORE the AGE; 
Or CHRIST with NICODEMUS, 
Being an EXPOSITION FOR THE TIMES; witha | Dotienery 
Epistle to the Right Hon. W. F. Gladstone, M.P By 4 
Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, Mt. A Oxon, Gakic” of Ve 
Chapel, London, and Author .. Lather ; or, the Spirit of the 
Reformation,’ * The Messiah,” 
iene on: Baisler; ee ‘Adame, & Co.; and all Book- 
sellers 





In 8vo. price 10s. 
ERMONS, preached principally at Boonor. 
By the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Camb ~~ ¥ Ot Curate of St. John's 
oKn 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Mason, Chichester. 


MR, “ARNOLD'S NEW LATIN EXERCISES. 


In &vo. price 4s. 
ONGER LATIN EXERCISES. PART I. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
The object of this Work is to supply boys with an easy collec- 
tion of short passages, as an Exercise-book for those who have 
gone once, at least, through the First Part. rs uae Editor's Prac- 
tical Introduction to Latin Prose Composi 
ivingtens, St. Paul's Churchyard, no W faterioo-plece. 
whom may be bad, by the same Author, 
The Sixth Edition of the Practical Introduction 


to Latin Prose Composition. 6s. 6d. 


mens" AL ARC _ a _ URE. 
t Avo. price } 


HE SYMBOLISM of ‘GHU RCHES and 
CHURCH ORN AMENTS a Translation of the Firs 
Book of the RATIO DIVINORU M OFFIC iORUM, 
1s, pomeatime Shop “ot 
Ess OTES, nna 
I JR. B.A 
. . of Trinity College, ¢ ae 
Rivhaatene, St. Paul's C Scvobyerd. eee place. 
Just published. price 3s. 
E PORQU ETS NEW i‘ RENCH- ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY, in which the PRONUNCIATION 
of certain Words has been MarkeD ovT whena doubt may 
arise in the mind of the Pupil, . an une ertainty exist even 
among natives. Upwards of FIVE THOUSAND Words, and 
Phrases, either Proverbial. Xabi | and Adverbial, have been 
added with a corresponding English Translation. 
*,* The French-English and English-French parts together, 


price 5s. bound. 
Also lately published, 


E COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de ’ECO- 
LIER FR ANCAIS. 

Being QUE SSTIONS and ANSWERS on that Work, and in- 
tended to expedite and carry out more fully that method of 
teaching languages already so justly appreciated by the public. 

Porpctarg Works published by Mr. De Porquet, 

Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secrétaire—Le 
Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading Book — First Italian 
ditto—Parisian Grammat—Faviats an Phraseology—French Dic- 
tionary—Foreign and English Ready Reckoner—Histoire de 
France—d’ Ang eterre—de Napoléon, &c 

*,* Scholastic Agency as usual—Office hours 11 till 4, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
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Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
NGLISH PROSE; being Selections from the 


Works of English Prose Ww riters, with Notes of their Lives. 
__ James Moore, 4, Carthusian-street, Charterhouse-square. 


IEWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL AMeRIC’ CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN, 
By F. CATHERWOOD, Architect. 
Twenty-five Plates and Map, with descriptive letter-press. 
Papers? folio, half-bound in morocco. . 
Coloured and mounted, in a portfolio “12 1 
Published by F.C atherwood, at No. 9, Argyll-place, Lenten : 
and to be had of the principal Print and | Boo sellers. 








Medium 8vo. in arabesque binding, price » 10s 6, 2 
\ TALKS ABOUT L CITY and ENVIRONS 
of JERUSALEM. W.H BARTLETT. _Iilustrated 
by Nine Engravings on Wy »y Cousen, Bentley, and Brandard; 
a Map; and nearly Forty superior W oodcut 
The object of this Work is to give a correct idea of the PRE- 
ENT sTA Tk of this memorable city, from personal observation. 
4 he ‘ Walks’ embrace the principa objects of interest; many of 
whic h have not been drawn or described in any previous pub- 
ication 
L ondon: : George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and sold by all Bookseller" 


MR. READE’S WORKS. 
I TALY; in Six Cantos, 
Notes. 
The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 
Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The Drama of a Life. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 
Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit.) 
Saunders & Otle ay, P ublishers, Conduit- -strect. 


EVERY LADY HER OWN GARDENER. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Wo 


odcuts, feap. &vo. 6s. 
NMARDENING for LADIES . With a Calendar 


of Operations and Directions “4 every Month in the 
( N. 


with Classical 


Year. ; 
* A perfect vade-mecum of the art.’ o kéterary Gazette. 
“Fall and minute in its directions.""—Atheneum, 
Also, with 150 Woodcuts, feap. Svo. 8s. 
Modern Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular Intro- 
Mrs, trond to the Natural System and Classification of Plants. By 
Irs. Loudon. 
*'This charming volume can be safely recommended.”""—Srec- 
tafor. 
“So treated as to render the subject easily understood.” — 
Gardener's Gazette. 
____ John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘his day is cw ned, 8vo. 


praci LES SAYS. 
By SIR be rm ARLES BELL. 


TENTS: 
Powers of Life in Ope cations.” Tic-Douloureux. 
in ilee ane from the Artery | Re erves of Respiration. 
Fe ei Powers oop ay nd the Blood. 
Squintine, anc ae the Remedy. Diseases of the 
few Copies still remain of Part I. rice bee 
Also, now ready, by the same, , 
The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression. 
Third Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. Sengactad 8vo. 2)s, 
ohn “Marray, Albemarle-street 


SECOND P: AR’ r OF MR, seta s EDITION OF HORACE, 
CLOG HORATIANE. Pars II. SER- 


pice omnes continens. neato est FAMI- 
LTRS INTER PRETATIO ORELLIL Edidit 
Th TAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD M.A 
Collegii S.S. "Teinttatts apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 

Ecloge Horatiane. Pars I. Carmina prope 
omnia continens. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Adno- 
tationibus Mitscherlicbii, Doeringii, Orellii, ———= 55. 

Just published, royal 18mo. price 3s 
HE MIDDLE SYSTEM of TEACHING 
CLASSICS; a Manual oe Classical Teachers. 
3y the Rev. H. P. HAUGHTON, B.A 
Incumbent of Flimwell, (TA. formerl acm Elizabeth's 
Scholar, and Hulmian’ Exhibitioner of Brazennose College, 


Oxford. 
By the same Author, 
In the press, and shots wil be publisied, uniformly with 


20. 
The Classical Students’ Translation of Horace; 


with numerous Notes. 
London: John W. _ Parker, West Strand. 
P AST ESENT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By the same Author, new Editions of 
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REVIEWS 


A Selection from the Speeches and Writings of 
the late Lord King. Edited by Earl Fortescue. 
Longman & Co. : 

Earl Fortescue has rendered good service both 

to economic and to moral science by this season- 

able publication; and has at the same time paid 
just homage to the memory of a statesman who 
stood in advance of his age, and advocated 
sound principles, now all but universally recog- 
nized as _— truths, at atime when “they 
were ridiculed as visionary, or denounced as 
dangerous, not only by overwhelming majorities 
of both branches of the legislature, but by the 
great bulk of all the higher and even the middle 
classes throughout the country.” Trained in 
the principles of John Locke, of whom he was 
the personal representative, his ancestor Lord 

Chancellor King having been the nephew and 

ward of that illustrious philosopher, Lord King, 

from the very commencement of his career, was 
distinguished for bold originality of thought, | 
earnest pursuit of truth, and a disregard, almost 

amounting to contempt, for all that is merely 

superficial and conventional. Economic science | 
was regarded as something very suspicious by 

most of those who took a lead in public affairs 

some thirty years ago, perhaps on the principle 

that men set themselves against reason, so soon 

asthey find that reason is decidedly against | 
them; the “ general principle” which his Lord- | 
ship sets first in the notes he prepared for his | 
own guidance, was one which the world long 

viewed with suspicion, but of which it has now 

vt ed discovered both the wisdom and the 

eneficence :— 

“Every man best consults the public good by con- 
sulting his own individual advantage. By employing 
productive labourers, and bestowing his money for 
an equivalent, he encourages the industrious class: 
by neglecting his own interest, by profusion, or even 
indiscriminate charity, he encourages the idle class, 
and diminishes instead of increasing the sum total of 
the capital of the society. Illustration of this pro- 
position by the instance of monopolisers, corn factors, 
&c., in a scarcity.” 

The hints designed to be acted upon in a 
Committee for the increase of Trade, are full of 
valuable truths, simply stated, and admirably 
illustrated. The following passage contains in 
a brief space the substance of some thousand 
speeches delivered since it was written :— 

“As the exchange of the produce of the industry of 
the towns and that of the country is highly necessary 
and advantageous to both, so in a more extended 
sense it is most highly advantageous to exchange the 
produce of the industry of different countries, which 
have made very unequal advances in wealth and 
population. If the inhabitants of a town were to 
determine to grow their provisions within the narrow 
Precincts surrounding their walls, applying the power 
of steam-engines to raise water for irrigation, and 
thusforcing nature, atan immense expense, to increase 
the produce of their immediate territory, every one 
rould allow the folly of that attempt; but in the 
case here supposed, the absurdity is of the same kind, 
differing only in degree from that impolicy by which 
® nation determines to force the production of the 
maw material and food in its own soil. The more 
wealthy and populous, the greater the absurdity of 
the attempt ; and as no power could possibly confine 
capital to the town which so abused its resources, so 
m its degree capital will tend to quit the nation which 
Pursues the same impolitic course. The first is an 
extreme case. The absurdity of the second instance 
depends on the degree to which the mischief is felt 
by the whole community at large, exactly in propor- 
tion as such bad policy prevails. A populous and 
manufacturing nation naturally exchanges its wrought 
Produce for the raw produce and food raised at a 
cheaper rate with far less expense of labour in less 





Populous countries and on more fertile lands, The 


manufactured goods are sent in return for commodities 
of another nature, and the payment for the manufac- 
tured produce can only be made by exchanging raw 
produce and food. 4s it is clearly the interest of the 
manufacturing nation to obtain its supply of raw pro- 
duce at the cheapest rate, so it is equally clear that the 
attempts both to produce the raw material and food 
within itself and also to export its manufactured pro- 
duce to the less populous countries, is an impossible 
attempt. It would suppose that the same nation 
could always sell and never buy. The protecting 
duties by which certain manufactures and certain 
descriptions of produce are unnaturally forced are 
universally prejudicial to the great general interests of 
the whole community. They are advantages given to 
the few at the expense of the many. The real 
interests of the great body of consumers is sacrificed 
to the gain of comparatively a few producers.” 
Recent discussions have given importance to 
Lord King’s statesmanlike view of the currency ; 
and though his observations specially refer to a 
state of things which no longer exists, yet in the 
discussion on the effects of the Bank Restric- 


| tian Act, he evolves some principles of universal 


application. At the present moment the fol- 
lowing passage is sure to arrest attention :— 

“ An unlimited paper currency cannot exist in any 
shape or under any circumstances with security or 
advantage to the public; but it is least in danger of 
being grossly abused when it is intrusted to some one 
experienced and responsible body. The establishment 
of independent banks in different parts of the empire 
has the necessary consequence of subjecting the value 
of the circulating medium to perpetual fluctuations 
in every district in which such banks are established. 
Under such a system the notes of the several banks, 
like the degraded coins of different countries, must 
vary in their relative values, and be depreciated in 
different proportions, according to the various degrees 
of prudence and moderation with which the power of 
issuing the notes is exercised.” 

We add another passage on the importance of 
having a single standard of value ; his Lordship 
has adopted nearly the same line of argument as 
that recently taken by Sir Robert Peel :— 

“One of the most important properties in a stan- 
dard of currency is steadiness and uniformity of value. 
But there seems no reason to believe that the price 
of gold has fluctuated, or that its value has fallen, 
during the last century, more than that of silver, or 
that the latter metal has any advantage over gold 
in this respect. A more important reason for adher- 
ing to gold as the standard of value still remains to be 
considered. For near a century at least, all agree- 
ments have been entered into, and all debts have been 
contracted in England upon the supposition of pay- 
ments being made in the present gold coin. To alter 
the denomination of this coin by adjusting its value 
to the obsolete, and at present imaginary, standard 
of silver, would be an injury to debtors, and an advan- 
tage to creditors, of about 4 per cent. in all future 
payments. Such a measure would have the effect 
of violating the faith of all existing contracts; and 
would be liable to many of the objections with which 
the present depreciation of money, produced by the 
Bank restriction, has been justly charged. It has 
been the usual fault of governments and the general 
tendency of legislative interference on these subjects 
to reduce the value of the current coin ; but injustice 
may be committed in an equal, though opposite degree 
by raising the standard of currency; and for this 
reason no alteration ought ever to be made in the 
practical measure of value without very great and 
urgent necessity.” 

Lord King strenuously maintained that every 
legislative interference with industry was mis- 
chievous in itself, and still more wef its con- 
sequences ; it necessitated a series of successive 
interferences which only added difficulty to 
difficulty, until at last the original subject lies 
overwhelmed and buried under the incum- 
bent mass and rubbish of superadded matter. 
The history of the woollen manufacture, on 
which Parliament long continued to bestow a 
very disproportionate amount of attention, clearly 





illustrates this truth; it narrowly escaped being 


ruined by protection. On the other hand, the 
cotton manufacture, so long as it remained free 
from legislative iunaliilian advanced more 
rapidly to unexampled prosperity than any other 
branch of industry in the country. Lord King 
declared that Parliament had no right to in- 
tervene in any contract between the employer 
and the employed; but it would perhaps have 
been better to put the question of right aside, 
and merely inquire, if the principle of interven- 
tion be admitted, where is it to stop? Inter- 
ference has been sought to prevent some surplus 
or other, which always appeared the more dan- 
gerous the more it was indefinite — 

“One of the agreeable varietics was that a supera- 
bundant population was the cause of the distress; 
but this soon yielded to a superabundance of produce, 
and that toa superabundance of gold. For six years, 
however, the three principles he had mentioned had 
been more or less preached as gospel, and in some 
instances they had been swallowed with as much 
implicit faith as ministers could desire. Ministerial 
pamphletsand newspapers, and Ministerial scribblers 
and runners had long maintained that taxation was 
no evil, and caused no distress; and it was a position 
well suited for the knaves who profited by it, and for 
the fools who were ruined by it. Even parliamentary 
majorities had been found pliant enough to admit it, 
but after all came the real difficulty, and it was this, 
that government had extracted too much from the 
industrious and productive, to give it to the idle and 
unproductive. So large a portion of the gross pro- 
duce of the land was taken from those who raised it, 
that a sufficient remuneration was not left behind. 
Perhaps the noble Earl (Stanhope) might contend 
that there was too much capital; and he could 
undoubtedly find it very easy to drive the capital out 
of the country. Such were the glorious absurdities 
of this new school of political economy. It might 
not be difficult to reduce the country even to a worse 
condition that at present; but even if the produce 
were diminished and the capital expelled, hereafter 
they might both be restored, and then the evils now 
complained of would be renewed. ‘The great objec- 
tion to taxation was, that it was a bar to all future 
improvement: it prevented capital from returning a 
fair profit, and industry from obtaining its reward. 
To be sure, the doctrine of to-day was one of exceed- 
ing comfort,—nothing need be done but to take 
away a great part of the produce, and all would be 
right : that was the scheme, the remedy, the unfail- 
ing resource of the minister of finance, who might 
well pride himself upon taking away what was not of 
the slightest utility. This was one of the delusions 
attempted to be practised upon public credulity. 
The noble Earl had next told the House that it must 
look to the effect of natural causes and to Providence. 
But who were they that gave thisadvice? The very 
men who for twenty years had been counteracting 
the effects of natural causes, and resisting the benefi- 
cent operations of Providence. Their excessive taxa- 
tion had reduced this country to the condition of 
one with a bad climate and wretched soil ; and yet 
they had the face to come to Parliament and say, 
*Look to Nature and Providence for a remedy!’ 
From Providence a remedy might come, but assuredly 
it would never come from ministers.” 

Without at all entering on the ground of poli-. 
tical controversy, or passing any opinion on the 
conclusiveness of Lord King’s arguments, we 
may give some specimens of his caustic humour 
and lively illustrations of a subject which one 
would think must have been long since ex- 
hausted. The following extract froma speech on 
the Corn Laws, is amusing even when it is not 
convincing :— 

“ Turning to history, he must remind their Lord- 
ships of the period when the corn laws were passed, 
That event took place in those dark ages of legisla- 
tion, in those times of ignorance, when it was gravely 
declared that a one pound note was equal in value to 
a sovereign. ‘Then it was, when our political sun was 
in obscuration, that a law was passed to make corn 
and bread dear. Tradition said, that after a very 
expensive war, the landlords objected to pay their 
share of the expense. They liked the war very well, 
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but they did not like to be called upon when the bill 
came to be settled. They then took counsel how to 
avoid paying their part of the bill. Two ways 
occurred to them of accomplishing that object. The 
first was by defrauding the public creditor; the second 
by taxing the consumers of corn. Now it happened, 
that to the first course the government objected ; the 
public creditor was therefore saved, but the consumer 
of corn was sacrificed. It.appeared that at this time 
a close alliance had been formed between the govern- 
ment, the landowners, and the clergy. The object 
of the government was high taxes, the object of the 
landowners high rents, and the object of the clergy 
high tithes. Now he believed, that with regard to 
rents and tithes, the landlords and the clergy were as 
obdurate as ever; but he was persuaded that the 
government would break the compact if they could. 
They would willingly abandon this mode of taxing 
for one which would work more easily and with better 
effect. But it was said, how is it possible to obtain 
high taxes without high prices? To this he would 
answer, that high taxes could be paid with much 
greater ease, if the high prices were got rid of ; for 
theCorn Laws formed a grievous addition to the other 
burdens of the country, and if the public had not to 
pay so dear for corn, the weight of the other taxes 
would be more easily borne. This dead weight thrown 
on the first necessary of life, reminded him of an 
awkward method which had been resorted to in its 
production. A practice, it was said, once prevailed 
in Ireland, of fastening the plough to the horse's tail, 
and in that way making him drag it along. Perhaps 
the noble Earl opposite (Lord Limerick) would stand 
up in defence of that ancient and venerable practice; 
but he would advise the noble Earl to consider the 
difference between a field ploughed by the miserable 
Irish horse of antiquity, with the plough at his tail, 
and another ploughed by a well-harnessed and a 
well-fed horse, who could put his shoulder to the work. 
If he looked well to this point, he would find that 
the horse yoked as horses were elsewhere ploughed 
with great ease, six inches deep, while the jaded 
animal with the plough at his tail could barely scratch 
the ground. Now, it was precisely the same thing 
with the Corn Laws, Like the plough at the horse’s 
tail they were a dead weight on the public, and 
damped the energies of the country. If their Lord- 
ships were really desirous that it should be enabled 
to support a great amount of taxation, they would 
lose no time in repealing those laws.” 

We shall not quote from any of Lord King’s 
speeches on subjects immediately connected with 
party politics, but there seems to be a growing 
feeling, that all questions of scientific principle, 
whether belonging to Economics or Ethics, ought 
to be dissevered from party associations; and as 
the issue between what is called protection and 
what is called freedom of industry, is really as 
much a question of pure science as the area of 
a triangle or the properties of a sphere, we shall 
give Lord King’s exposition of the Corn Laws, 
on moving an amendment to the address of 
November 1826, as a problem which our readers 
are to solve for themselves :— 

“ The existing laws, which prohibit the importation 
of foreign corn, except when the price of grain shall 
have arisen to an extravagant height in the home 
market, are found to be highly detrimental to the 
public prosperity ; they cause an unnecessary waste 
of labour in the cultivation of poor lands, they enhance 
the cost of food, they diminish the profits of stock, 
they have a strong tendency to drive capital abroad, 
they are most injurious to trade by limiting the 
beneficial exchange of foreign raw produce with the 
manufactured produce of British industry, they 
encourage the establishment of rival manufactures in 
foreign countries, and, lastly, they are unjust, inasmuch 
as they prevent the people from obtaining a supply 
of the first necessary of life at the cheapest market.” 

In closing this volume we have to regret, what 
we too rarely have to make the subject of com- 
a the brevity of the editor. Earl Fortescue 

as not only shown that he can appreciate Lord 
King, but that he is well able to maintain the 

rinciples and enforce the doctrines to which 
is illustrious relative devoted his life. 








Coningsby ; or the New Generation. 
Disraeli, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 
TuHovuGH it is now several summers since we 
had a novel from the hand of Mr. Disraeli, so 
many pleasant associations are connected with 
his first work, that we opened the present with 
more than usual expectation. As, however, we 
hurried on, and turned page after page, sundry 
“ wise saws,” forgotten in the first moment of 
impatience, presented themselves to consider- 
ation. There is a literary maturity, which 
means the ripeness of strength; powers ba- 
lanced, passions rebuked, extravagance trained 
into beauty; but-there is also a literary middle 
age, which means high spirits evaporated, sym- 
pathies and antipathies alike weakened,—the 
wisdom of words in place of the impulses of the 
heart. What the fruits of the former are, let a 
score of the world’s great authors proclaim in 
their works; what are the offspring of the latter 
may be seen, we think, in the novel before us: 
which was read without an objection, and closed 

without a regret. 

Perhaps the first question asked of the wit- 
ness in the critic’s chair will be suggested by 
the titlk—is the novel political and personal? 
and if so, to which class among the many 
varieties of the ‘ New Generation’ is it devoted? 
or is the title one of those traps which pub- 
lishers set to catch the unwary and simple- 
minded? The novel is both personal and _poli- 
tical—in ‘Coningsby,’ as heretofore in ‘ Hen- 
rietta Temple’ and ‘Venetia,’ Mr. Disraeli 
deals with actual persons and events. The story 
belongs to our times—is thickly set with shrewd 


By B. 


| incidental glimpses of parties and questions, 


taken by an eye audacious, perhaps, rather than 
keen-sighted; and the reader who loves to trace 
the current of the wind by the straw, and has a 
turn for comparison and parallel-making, might 
do worse than read ‘ Coningsby,’ after Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s ‘Godolphin,’ as two slight pieces of 
political philosophy in fiction, with the difference 
of ten years between them. 

It is not easy to give an account of the story 
before us, in a small compass, though a more 
trite one has not often been concocted. The 
hero is the grandson of a rich and powerful 
nobleman, to whom his son’s marriage is dis- 
tasteful, and who has uncontrolled power over 
all his vast possessions. Hence, when the boy 
is left an orphan, Lord Monmouth sends him to 
Eton, notices him at rare intervals, and capri- 
ciously—and, finally, on finding that he has 
attached himself to the one person in the world 
whom he desired that he should avoid, disin- 
herits him in a will which in spirit is duplicate 
to one registered in Lady Blessington’s ‘ Mere- 
dith,’ both referable to the same original. A 
dark shadow, however, is placed next to the 
Sybaritic peer in Mr. Disraeli’s novel, and to 
this we must advert, as the portrait is one of the 
best pieces of draughtsmanship in the work :— 

“Mr. Rigby was a member for one of Lord Mon- 
mouth’s boroughs. He was the manager of Lord 
Monmouth’s parliamentary influence, and the auditor 
of his vast estates.) He was more; he was Lord 
Monmouth’s companion when in England, his cor- 
respondent when abroad—hardly his counsellor, for 
Lord Monmouth never required advice; but Mr. 
Rigby could instruct him in matters of detail, which 
Mr. Rigby made amusing. Rigby was not a profes- 
sional man; indeed, his origin, education, early 
pursuits, and studies, were equally obscure; but he 
had contrived in good time to squeeze himself into 
Parliament, by means which no one could ever com- 
prehend, and then set up to be a perfect man of 
business. The world took him at his word, for he 
was bold, acute, and voluble; with no thought, 
but a good deal of desultory information ; and though 
destitute of all imagination and noble sentiment, was 
blessed with a vigorous, mendacious fancy, fruitful in 
small expedients, and never happier than when devis- 





ing shifts for great men’s scrapes. They say thatall 
of us have one chance in this life, and so it wag with 
Rigby. After a struggle of many years, after a Jo 
series of the usual alternatives of small successes 
and small failures, after a few cleverish speeches ang 
a good many cleverish pamphlets, with a considerable 
reputation indeed for pasquinades, most of which he 
never wrote, and articles in reviews to which it was 
whispered he had contributed, Rigby,who had already 
intrigued himself into a subordinate office, met with 
Lord Monmouth. He was just the animal that 
Lord Monmouth wanted, for Lord Monmouth always 
looked upon human nature with the callous eye of a 
jockey. He surveyed Rigby, and he determined to 
buy him. He bought him; with his clear head, his 
indefatigable industry, his audacious tongue, and his 
ready and unscrupulous pen ; with all his dates, all 
his lampoons; all his private memoirs, and all his 
political intrigues. It was a good purchase. Rigby 
became a great personage, and Lord Monmouth’s 
man, * * Mr. Rigby had a classical retreat, not dis. 
tant from this establishment, which he esteemed a 
Tusculum. There, surrounded by his busts and 
books, he wrote his lampoonsand articles; massacred 
a she liberal, (it was thought that no one could lash 
a woman like Rigby) cut up a rising genius whose 
politics were different from his own, or scarified 
some unhappy wretch who had brought his claims 
before Parliament, proving by garbled extracts from 
official correspondence that no one could refer to, 
that the malcontent, instead of being a victim, was 
on the contrary a defaulter. Tadpole and Taper 
would back Rigby for a ‘slashing reply’ against the 
field. Here too at the end of a busy week, he found 
it occasionally convenient to entertain a clever friend 
or two of equivocal reputation, with whom he had 
become acquainted in former days of equal brother- 
hood. No one was more faithful to his early friends 
than Mr. Rigby ; particularly if they could write a 
squib.” 

We must add some finishing touches, given 
with a sincerity of bitterness which there is no 
mistaking :— 

“Mr. Rigby had been shut up much at his villaof 
late. He was concocting, you could not term it com- 
posing, a ‘ very slashing article,’ which was to prove 
that the penny postage must be the destruction of 
the Aristocracy. It was a grand subject treated in 
his highest style. His parallel portraits of Rowland 
Hill, the Conqueror of Almarez, and Rowland Hill 
the deviser of the cheap postage, was enormously fine. 
It was full of passages in italics; little words in great 
capitals: and almost drew tears. The statistical 
details also were highly interesting and novel. Several 
of the old postmen, both twopenny and general, who 
had been in office with himself, and who were inspired 
with an equal zeal against that spirit of Reform of 
which they had alike been victims, supplied him with 
information which nothing but a breach of minis- 
terial duty could have furnished. The prophetic 
peroration as to the irresistible progressof Democracy 
was almost as powerful as one of Rigby’s speeches 
on Aldborough or Amersham. There never was a 
fellow for giving a good hearty kick to the people 
like Rigby. Himself sprung from the dregs of the 
populace, this was disinterested. What could be 
more patriotic and magnanimous than his Jeremiads 
over the fall of the Montmorencis and the Crillons, 
or the possible catastrophe of the Pereys and the 
Manners! The truth of all this hullaballoo was that 
Righy had a sly pension, which by an inevitable 
association of ideas, he always connected with the 
maintenance of an Aristocracy. All his rigmarole 
dissertations on the French Revolution were impelled 
by this secret influence ; and when he wailed over 
‘la guerre aux chateaux,’ and moaned like a man- 
drake over Nottingham Castle in flames, the rogue 
had an eye all the while to Quarter Day a 

Were we to stop short at this extract, our 
readers might suppose that the novel was merely 
a collection of personalities and pencillings. 
But ‘Coningsby’ has scenes of sentiment, and 
intrigue, and festivity; and one of them pos- 
sesses such a pertinence at the present moment 
that we cannot do better than give it :— 

“ About a fortnight after it was Montem. One need 
hardly remind the reader that this celebrated cere- 
mony, of which the origin is lost in obscurity, and 
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‘ch now occurs triennially, is the tenure by which 
Eton College holds some of its domains; the waving 
a flag by one of the scholars on a mount near the 
village of Salt Hill, and to which without doubt it 
‘ves the name, since on this day every visitor to 
Eton, and every traveller in its vicinity, from the 
monarch to the peasant, are stopped on the road by 
outhful brigands in picturesque costume, and sum- 
moned to contribute ‘salt,’ in the shape of coin of 
the realm, to the purse collecting for the Captain of 
Eton, the senior scholar on the Foundation, who is 
about to repair to King’s College, Cambridge. On 
this day the Captain of Eton appears in a dress as 
martial as his title: indeed, each sixth form boy 
represents in his uniform, though not perhaps ac- 
cording to the exact rules of the Horse Guards, an 
officer of the army. One isa marshal, another an 
ensign. There is a lieutenant, too; and the remain- 
der are sergeants. Each of those who are intrusted 
with these ephemeral commissions, has one or more 
attendants: the number of these varying according 
to hisrank. These Servitors are selected, according 
to the wishes of the several members of the sixth 
form, out of the ranks of the lower boys, that is, 
those boys who are below the fifth form; and all 
these attendants are arrayed in a variety of fancy 
dresses. The senior Oppidan and the senior Colleger 
next to the Captains of those two divisions of the 
school, figure also in fancy costume, and are called 
‘Saltbearers.’ It is their business, together with the 
twelve senior Collegers of the fifth form, who are 
called ‘Runners,’ and whose costume is also deter- 
mined by the taste of the wearers, to levy the con- 
tributions. And all the Oppidans of the fifth form, 
among whom ranked Coningsby, class as ‘ Corpo- 
rals;? and are severally followed by one or more 
lower boys, who are denominated ‘ Polemen,’ but 
who appear in their ordinary dress, It was a fine 
bright morning; the bells of Eton and Windsor rang 
merrily ; everybody was astir, and every moment 
some gay equipage drove intothetown. Gaily clus- 
tering in the thronged precincts of the College might 
be observed many a glistening form; airy Greek, or 
sumptuous Ottoman, heroes of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Spanish Hidalgos who had fought at Pavia, High- 
land Chiefs who had charged at Culloden, gay in the 
tartan of Prince Charlie. The Long Walk was full 
of busy groups in scarlet coats, or fanciful uniforms ; 
some in earnest conversation, some criticising the 
arriving guests; others encircling some magnificent 
hero, who astounded them with his slashed doublet 
or flowing plume. A knot of boys, sitting on the 
Long Walk wall, with their feet swinging in the air, 
watched the arriving guests of the Provost. ‘I say, 
Townshend,’ said one, ‘ there’s Grobbleton ; he was 
abully. I wonder if that’s his wife. Who's this? 
The Duke of Agincourt. He wasn’t an Eton fellow? 
Yes, he was. He was called Poictiers then. Oh! 
ah! his ‘name is in the upper school, very large, 
under Charles Fox. I say, Townshend, did you see 
Saville’s turban? What was it made of? He says 
his mother brought it from Grand Cairo. Didn't he 
just look like the Saracen’s Head! Here are some 
Dons. That's Hallam! Weill give him a cheer. 
I sy, Townshend, look at this fellow. He does not 
think small beer of himself. I wonder who he is! 
The Duke of Wellington’s valet, come to say his 
master is engaged. Oh! by Jove he heard you. I 
Wonder if the Duke will come. Won't we give him 
a cheer !"* By Jove, who is this?” exclaimed Town- 
thend, and he jumped from the wall, and followed 
by his companions, rushed towards the road. Two 
britskas, each drawn by four grey horses of mettle, 
and each accompanied by outriders as well mounted, 
Were advancing at a rapid pace along the road that 
ads from Slough to the College. But they were 
destined to an irresistible check. About fifty yards 
before they had reached the gate that leads into 
Weston’s yard, a ruthless but splendid Albanian, in 
fmson and gold embroidered jacket, and snowy 
tamese, started forward, and holding out his silver- 
thed yataghan commanded the postillion to stop. 

A Peruvian Inca on the other side of the road gave 
4simultaneous command, and would infallibly have 
transfixed the outriders with an arrow from his un- 
eming bow, had they for an instant hesitated. The 
Albanian Chief then advanced to the door of the 
carriage, which he opened, and in a tone of great 
Courtesy, announced that he was under the necessity 


of troubling its inmates for ‘salt... There was no 
delay. The Lord of the equipage, with the amiable 
condescension of a ‘grand monarque,’ expressed his 
hope that the collection would be an ample one, and 
as an old Etonian, placed in the hands of the Alba- 
nian his contribution, a magnificent purse furnished 
for the occasion, and heavy with gold, ‘Don’t be 
alarmed, ladies,’ said a very handsome young officer, 
laughing, and taking off his cocked hat. ‘Ah!’ ex- 
claimed one of the ladies, turning at the voice, and 
starting a little. ‘Ah; it is Mr. Coningsby.’ Lord 
Eskdale paid the salt for the next carriage. ‘Do 
they come down pretty stiff? he inquired, and then 
pulling forth a roll of bank-notes from the pocket of 
his pea-jacket, he wished them good morning.” 

By the above passages it will be seen that 
Mr. Disraeli’s manner as a narrator has changed: 
most will assert, for better. He has wisely re- 
trenched his allowance of filagree—laid by his 
episodes and ejaculations—eschewed epithets 
with a Quaker-like precision—and set his sen- 
tences wisely in order. For all this he will have 
the respect of the scholar and of the critic who 
goes by Dr. Dilworth’s rule of thumb. We, 
however, cannot but remember Moore’s 

Give me back the wild freshness of morning! 
though we know that ‘ Vivian Grey’ was very 
mad, and ‘‘the Wondrous Tale of Alroy”’ amaz- 
ing enough to set a “ Katterfelto’s hair on end.” 
Let us have Nature above everything else ; 
since on those to whom exuberance is natural, 
the proprieties sit with an effect at once painful 
and frigid! 





Seventh Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education; together with the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board. By Horace Mann, Esq. Boston, 
Jan. 1844. 

Tue last of these documents is one of the most 

interesting reports on educational subjects we 

have ever happened to meet with. Mr. Horace 

Mann, its author, is a School critic of much ex- 

perience, sagacity, and practical quickness in 

detail. He is besides evidently a benevolent 
man, looking seriously, and yet not with des- 
pondency, on our social state; a lover of his 
own country, an admirer of her institutions, but 
touched with a consciousness of her present 
short-comings. After six years devotion to the 
duties of his office, as Secretary to the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, his health being 
injured by exertion, he requested leave to make 
such a tour (at his own expense) as might serve 
the double purpose of bodily renovation and of 
bringing in valuable information respecting his 
favourite objects—and accordingly employed 
six months of 1843, in a rapid survey of English, 

Irish, Scotch, Prussian, German, Dutch and 

French Schools. The time, no doubt, was much 

too short for the mp pee of careful individual 

inspection, and the pamphlet is not without an 

occasional appearance of haste: yet it serves a 

useful purpose. Men accustomed, like Mr. 

Mann, to look much at children and teachers, 

acquire great quickness in estimating the 

general position of these relative parties; and 
those less experienced are, more apparently than 
really, wise, when they speak with contempt of 
their criticism. It is always good for occa «ha 
—and teachers should be willing to accept the 
aid it might give them, in forming an estimate of 
the principal deficiencies, as well as merits, of 
their rule. The worst part of the business is, 
that these clever and energetic men, who bustle 
through a great deal of work in a short time, 
do not, in general, allow enough for what, in a 
short survey, they cannot see. We may grant, 
for instance, the facts of the promptitude, spirit, 
and energy displayed in the Scotch schools, and 
yet doubt exceedingly whether the individual 
attainments of boys kept in this state of violent 





excitement, are at all equal to those of many 





upils in quieter and duller looking schools. 

here seems to us no necessity for the sleepy 
method of hearing each scholar answer his 
question in turn, merely because there is no taking 
places—let the teacher put his question as irre- 
— and cnatquetely as he pleases, only 
et a distinct answer be required from the scholar 
signified; or if he cannot answer, let him 
proceed to another. The secret is, vigour and 
promptitude, without violence. 

Respecting the agonistic wrestlings of Scotch 
— however, let Mr. Mann speak for him- 
self :— 

“ T entirely despair,” he says, “of exciting in any 
other person, by a description, the vivid impressions of 
mental activity or celerity which the daily operations 
of these schools (the Scotch) produced on my mind 
—actual observation can alone give anything ap- 
proaching to the true idea. I do not exaggerate 
when I say, that the most active and lively schools 
I have ever seen in the United States, must be re- 
garded almost as dormitories, if compared with the 
fervid life of the Scotch schools: and, by the side of 
theirs, our pupils would seem to be hybernating 
animals just emerging from their torpid state, and as 
yet but half-conscious of the possession of life and 
faculties. It is certainly within bounds to say, that 
there were five times as many questions put, and an- 
swers given, in the same space of time, as I ever heard 
put or given in any school in our own country. But 
a few preliminary observations are necessary to make 
any description of a Scotch school intelligible. In 
the numerous Scotch schools, which I saw, the custom 
of place-taking prevailed, not merely in spelling, but 
in geography, arithmetic, reading, defining, &c. Nor 
did this consist solely in the passing up of the one 
giving a right answer, above the one giving a wrong 3 
but, if a scholar made a very bright answer, he was 
promoted at once to the top of the class—if he made 
a very stupid one, he was sentenced no less sum- 
marily to the bottom. Periodically, prizes are given, 
and the fact of having been ‘Dux’ (that is, at the 
head of the class) the greatest number of times is the 
principal ground on which the prizes are awarded. 
In some schools, an auxiliary stimulus is applied. 
The fact of having passed up so many places (say 
ten or twelve) entitles the pupil to a ticket; anda 
given number of these tickets is equivalent to being 
*dux’ once. When this sharper goad to emulation 
is to be applied, the spectator will see the teacher 
fill his hand with small bits of pasteboard, and, as the 
recitation goes on, and competition grows keen, and 
places are rapidly lost and won, the teacher is seen 
occasionally to give one of these tickets to a pupil as 
a counter, or token, that he has passed up above so 
many of his fellows, that is, he may have passed up 
above four at one time, six at another, two at another 
—and if twelve is the number which entitles to a 
ticket, one will be given without any stopping or 
speaking—for the teacher and pupil appear to have 
kept a silent reckoning, and when the latter extends 
his hand, the former gives a ticket without any sus- 
pension of the lesson. This gives the greatest inten- 
sity to competition, and, at such times, the chil- 
dren have a look of almost maniacal eagerness and 
anxiety.” : 

Again :— 

“ A boy errs, giving, perhaps, a wrong gender, or 
saying that the word is derived from a Greek verb, 
when, in fact, it is derived from a Greek noun of the 
same family. Twenty boys leap forward into the area 
—as though the house were on fire, or a mine, or 
ambush, had been sprung upon them—and shout out 
the true answer, in a voice that could be heard forty 
rods, And so the recitation proceeds for an hour. 
To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one of these 
rooms, all seems uproar, turbulence, and the conten- 
tion of angry voices ; the teacher traversing the space 
before his class in a state of high excitement, the 
pupils springing from their seats, darting to the 
middle of the floor, and sometimes, with extended 
arms, forming a circle around him, two, three, or four 
deep—every finger quivering from the intensity of 
their motions, until some more sagacious mind, out- 
stripping its rivals, solves the difficulty—when all are 
in their seats again, as though by magic, and ready 
for another encounter of wits. I have seen a school 
kept fortwo hours in succession in this state of intense 
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mental activity, with nothing more than an altera- 
tion of subjects during the time, or, perhaps, the re- 
laxation of singing. At the end of the recitation, 
both teacher and pupils would glow with heat, and 
be covered with perspiration, as though they had been 
contending in the race or the ring. It would be 
utterly impossible for the children to bear such fiery 
excitement if the physical exercise were not as violent 
as the mental is intense. But children who actually 
leap into the air from the energy of their impulses, 
and repeat this as often as once in two minutes, on 
an average, will not suffer from suppressed activity 
of the muscular system.” 


As Mr. Mann makes no remark on the 
hazards of this violent competitive exercise, it 
is to be supposed he has no decided opinion 
against it. To ourselves it appears, morally, 
mentally, and physically, bad. The sort of 
‘physical exercise” here spoken of, seems to 
us no more likely to benefit the body than the 
convulsive movements of a child suffering under 
St. Vitus’s dance. As to the proof it brings of 
the love of knowledge, also, to what does it 
amount? The whole thing is reduced to a system 
of prize-fighting. Not the more for all this may 
the intelligent desire of improvement flourish, 
nor does there come before us the pleasant vision 
of the man, in after times, slaking his mental 
thirst at the well-springs of knowledge, alone 
and far away though he may be from those who 
wrestled with him for a first draught. The very 
noise and clamour appear (for we, tod, have seen 
our Scotch schools) as fatal to the growth of a 
spirit which should be trained to vanquish diffi- 
culties by quiet, continuous effort, rather than 
by violence. 

Mr. Mann seems fully aware of the evils of 
this competitive system in the communication 
of religious knowledge ; but why, though the im- 
piety of the strife is more flagrant, should the 
effects on the religious character be much worse 
in one case than in the other? 

Here, however, is a specimen, “‘an exact ac- 
count,” says Mr. Mann, “ of a religious lesson 
which I saw and heard: — 


“Teacher.—What sort of death was denounced 
against our first parents for disobedience ? 

“ First Pupil__Temporal death. 

“T. No (and pointing instantaneously to the 
second), 

“ Second P. To die. 

“The teacher points to the third, crying, ‘Come 
away !’ and then to the fourth, a dozen pupils leap 
on the floor, a dozen hands are held out, all quiver- 
ing with eagerness. 

* Fourth P. Spiritual death. 

“7. Go up, Dux (that is, to the head of the class). 

* And so of the following, from the Westminster 
Catechism, which, with all the proofs, is committed to 
memory. 

“ Teacher. What is the misery of that estate where- 
into man fell ? 

* Pupil. All mankind by their fall lost communion 
with God, &c. 

“ T, What sort ofa place is hell ? 

“ P, A place of devils. 

“7', Ifow does the Bible describe it ? 

“ First P. (Hesitates.) 

“7. Next. Next. 

“ Fifth P. A lake of fire and brimstone. 

“7. Take ’em down four. 

“And thus on these awful themes, a belief and 
contemplation of which should turn the eyes into a 
fountain of tears, and make the heart intermit its 
beatings, there is the same ambition for intellectual 
superiority as on a question in the multiplication 
table. There is no more apparent solemnity in the 
one case than the other.” 

We are curious to see what Mr. Mann would 
say on the Prussian system. His judgment on 
some points indeed might be anticipated, visit- 
ing these schools as he did, in order to cull 
materials for comparison with, and, if need be, 
improvement of, those of his own land, he would 
of course exult in their points of accordance. 





Yet more, in some few particulars, would he 
triumph in the superiority of the birth-right pri- 
vileges of a Massachusetts child.—‘ That child,” 
he says, ‘“‘ would be as much astonished at being 
asked to pay any sum, however small, for attend- 
ing our common schools, as he would be if pay- 
ment were demanded of him for walking in the 
public streets, for breathing the common hir, or 
enjoying the warmth of the inappropriable sun.” 
Again in another, and more important point, he 
adverts to the conduct of the Prussian Govern- 
ment in taking two different religions under its 
exclusive patronage, and of teaching under the 
same me with equal authority, propositions 
contradicting each other. 


“In the same school house, under the same roof, 
I have passed from one room to another, separated 
only by a partition wall, where different religions, 
different and irreconcileable ideas of God, and of his 
government and providence, of our own nature and 
duties, and of the means of salvation, were taught to 
the children by authority of law! and where a whole 
system of rites, books, teachers, officers, had been 
provided to enforce upon the children, as equally 
worthy of their acceptance, these hostile views. 
Everlasting, immutable truth—not merely the image, 
but the essence of God, not merely unchanging, but 
in its nature unchangeable and immortal—was made, 
after crossing a threshold, to affirm what it had denied 
and to deny what it had affirmed. The first practical 
notion which any child can obtain from such an 
exhibition, and the brightest minds will obtain it 
earliest, is, of the falsity of truth itself, or that there 
is no such thing as truth, and that morals and reli- 
gion are only convenient instruments in the hands of 
rulers for controlling the populace. Such a conclu- 
sion must be an extinction of the central idea of all 
moral and religious obligation. * * Wherein does 
the teaching of two hostile religions, by authority of 
law, differ from teaching contradictory theories in 
science, only as the former subject should be 
approached with more caution and reverence than 
the latter? Suppose some weak but proud mortal, 
having by means of birth or any other accident 
obtained a control over the destinies of men, should 
decree that the half of the children in his kingdom 
should be taught the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
according to which the sun revolves round the earth; 
and the other half, the Copernican system, accord- 
ing to which the earth revolves round the sun, could 
he retain the respect of any intelligent subject, either 
for his system or himself ?”’ 


Deplorable, also, are the effects of this un- 
faithfulness upon the teachers themselves. “I 
asked one of them, how he could teach what he 
disbelieved; and whether it did not involve the 
essence of falsehood.” His reply was, “ It is 
a lie of necessity. The government compel us 
to do this, or it takes away our bread.” 

With regard to the general character of these 
Prussian teachers, to the efficiency of their in- 
structions, the admirable discipline of their 
schools, the absence of base and unworthy mo- 
tives of action, no one can speak more strongly 
than this American Inspector. 


“ T speak of the teachers whom I saw, and with 
whom I had more or less of personal intercourse ; 
and, after some opportunities for the observation of 
public assemblies or bodies of men, I do not hesitate 
to say, that if those teachers were brought together, 
in one body, I believe they would form as dignified, 
intelligent, benevolent-looking a company of men as 
could be collected from the same amount of popula- 
tion in any country. They were free alike from 
arrogant pretension, and from the affectation of 
humility. It has been often remarked, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, that the nature of a school- 
master’s occupation exposes him, in some degree, to 
overbearing manners, and to dogmatism in the state- 
ment of his opinions. Accustomed to the exercise of 
supreme authority, moving among those who are so 
much his inferiors in point of attainments, perhaps it 
is proof of a very well-balanced mind, if he keeps 
himself free from assumption in opinion and -haughti- 
ness of d . Especially are such faults or 
vices apt to spring up in weak or ill-furnished minds. 








* * Among the Prussian and Saxon teachers whom 
I saw, there were not half a dozen instances to re. 
mind one of those unpleasant characteristics—what 
Lord Bacon would call ‘the idol of the tribe’ op 
profession—which sometimes degrade the name, and 
disparage the sacred calling of a teacher, Generally 
speaking, there seemed to be a strong love of the 
employment, always a devotion to duty, and a pro- 
found conviction cf the importance and sacredness of 
the office they filled. The only striking instance of 
disingenuousness, or attempt at deception, which I 
saw, was that of a teacher, who looked over the ma. 
nuscript book of a large class of his scholars, sclected 
the best, and bringing it to me, said, ‘In sceing ong 
you see all.” Again :—* Though I saw hundreds of 

hools, and th ds, I think I may say, within 
bounds, tens of thousands of pupils, J never saw one 
child undergoing punishment, or arraigned for miscon- 
duct ; I never saw one child in tears from having been 
punished, or from fear of being punished. * * J 
cannot say that this extraordinary fact was not the 
result of chance or accident. Of the probability of 
that others must judge. I can only say, that during 
all the time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck, 
I never heard a sharp rebuke given, I never sawa 
child in tears, nor arraigned at the tcacher’s bar for 
any alleged misconduct. On the contrary, the rela- 
tion seemed to be one of duty first, and then affee- 
tion, on the part of the teacher,—of affection first, 
and then duty, on the part of thescholar, * * [| 
have seen a teacher actually clap his hands with 
delight at a bright reply: and all this has been done 
so naturally and so unaftectedly, as to excite no other 
feeling in the residue of the children, than a desire, 
by the same means, to win the same caresses. What 
person worthy of the name of a parent, would not 
give anything, bear anything, sacrifice anything, to 
have his children, during eight or ten years of the 
period of their childhood, surrounded by circum. 
stances, and breathed upon by sweet and ‘humanizing 
influences like these? I mean no disparagement of 
our own teachers by the remark I am about to make, 
As a general fact, these teachers are as good as 
public opinion has demanded ; as good as the public 
sentiment has been disposed to appreciate ; as good 
as public liberality has been ready to reward ; as good 
as the preliminary measures taken to qualify them 
would authorize us to expect. But it was impossible 
to put down the questionings of my own mind— 
whether a visitor could spend six weeks in our own 
schools without ever hearing an angry word spoken, 
or seeing a blow struck, or witnessing the flow of 
tears.” 

On questions of method, respecting which the 
American visitor naturally dwells at some length 
(these in his opinion being considerably in 
advance of the New World among the Conti- 
nental States), we will not now enter, only briefly 
stating that Mr. Mann is a warm advocate for 
the Phonic method of elementary instruction in 
reading, and that he pronounces the Prussian 
schoolmasters to be admirable teachers of writ- 
ing and drawing, of grammar, music, and very 
often, in an eminent degree, of geography. Itis 
well known, that ‘every man is his own book.” 
His library is in his own hand. ‘ Promptly, and 
without pause or hesitation, from the rich re- 
sources of his own mind, he brings forth what- 
ever the occasion demands.” 

“TI remember calling one morning at a country 
school in Saxony, where everything about the pre- 
mises, and the appearance of both teacher and 
children, indicated very narrow pecuniary circum- 
stances, As I entered, the teacher was just ready 
to commence a lecture on French History. He 
gave not only the events of a particular period in 
the History of France, but mentioned, as he pro- 
ceeded, all the cotemporary sovereigns of neighbour. 
ing nations. The ordinary time for a lesson here, as 
well as elsewhere, was an hour. This was somewhat 
longer, for, towards the close, the teacher ent 
upon a train of thought from which it was difficult to 
break off, and rose to a strain of eloquence which it 
was delightful to hear. The scholars were all ab 
sorbed in attention. They had paper, pen, and ink, 
before them, and took brief notes of what was said. 
When the lesson touched upon cotemporary events 
in other nations, which, as 1 suppose, had been the 
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mbject of previous lessons, the pupils were ques- 
tioned concerning them. A small text-book of his- 
tory was used by the pupils, which they studied at 

We propose recurring to this interesting Re- 

rt again, for the purpose of citing some of 
Mfr. Mann’s remarks on the effects of the Prus- 
sian schools, and the eager manner in which 
English writers, anxious to find arguments 

ainst the obnoxious clauses in the Factories 
Bill of 1843, have turned whatever might tell, 
fairly or unfairly, against the results of a national 
education in that country, against national edu- 
cation in another. In our second notice, also, 


we shall give a few of the reporter’s remarks 
on English Schools. 








ATour in Ireland, with Meditations and Re- 
fictions. By Dr. James J ohnson. Highley. 


Doctor James Johnson possesses originality of 
thought which commands attention even where 
it does not carry conviction. His opinions do 
not always bear the marks of careful formation, 
but they show the stamp of self-origination, 
which, in our days of cuckoo repetition, is a 
merit of no common order. On Irish subjects 
such independence of judgment is equally rare 
and valuable. We knowof no work on Ireland 
more impartial: censures and sarcasms are be- 
stowed on all sects, creeds, and parties, accord- 
ing to their deviations from the standard which 
the Doctor has framed for himself, and which, 
if put into the form of a creed, would startle 
all the divisions of Christendom. Candour and 
courage are among the chief characteristics of 
his work; and an utter disregard of arrange- 
ment and connexion its obvious defect. Never 
were there looser bonds in the association of 
ideas than those which hold together the medi- 
tations and reflections of Dr. James Johnson. 
Every object on which his glance rested appears 
to have suggested a train of thought which lasted 
only until he was whirled past some other sug- 
estive object, to which his mind turned with as 
itle regard for the train he had dismissed as for 
the reveries of a broken doze. Like Doctor 
James Johnson, we shall not follow any strict 
order in our extracts, but give some of his most 
striking comments on men and things, as they 
present themselves to our notice. At Dublin 
Castle he notices a circumstance which suggests 
some unexpected inferences :— 

“The edifice appeared to me like a large alms- 
house, or a second-rate hospital ; but, on seeing 
Justice, with her balance, above, and a soldier, with 
his musket, below, I felt, at once, that I was in the 
seat of power—indeed, of Vice-royalty. In no part 
of the world through which I have travelled, did I 
observe so many emblems of Justice, as in Ireland. 
Why, they are as numerous in this land of saints, as 
Virgins or crosses are in Italy! And yet O'Connell 
has been crying out ‘ Justice for Ireland,’ during the 
last twenty years! These Justices, in fact, were so 
multitudinous in Erin, that the Lord Lieutenant was 
absolutely ashamed of them, and ordered a consider- 
able number of them to be taken down. These 
emblems of Justice have often puzzled me much. 
The goddess wears an immense bandage over her 
eyes and ears, so that sight and hearing are com- 
pletely prevented. Now, I take it that the very 
esence or foundation of Justice is truth—and that, 
in the investigation of truth, as distinguished from 
falschood—virtue from vice—merit from demerit— 
inshort, good from evil, it is little less than insanity 
to close up the two principal avenues of our senses— 
the eye and the ear! Then, again, the scales of Jus- 
liceare always in perfect equilibrio. Truth and false- 

—good and bad actions, all seem to be equal in 
the scales of Justice ! But then it may be argued that 
Justicia is a goddess, and requires neither eyes nor 
tars in the investigation of truth. Why does she 
Place a bandage over those organs, if her divine 
nature renders her incorruptible? I strongly suspect 

the symbolical figure, so prevalent in Ireland, 


bodies forth a satire instead of a compliment—that 
it is meant to furnish a companion for the ‘ wild jus- 
tice of the savage,’ in the ‘ blind justice of the sage.’ ” 

The Corn Exchange affords an opportunity 
for a fair hit :— 

“ Knowing that Ireland was eminently an agricul- 
tural country, I entered this building, expecting to 
see magnificent samples of barley, wheat, oats, and 
rye. But my surprise was great to find a number of 
landlords and farmers busily employed, not in buying 
and selling corn, but in selling and sowing a kind of 
tares, under the name of Repeal Seed ! I thought to 
myself that next year’s crop would be a curious one ! 
We have heard of sowing the wind, and reaping the 
whirlwind—of sowing dragon’s teeth, and reaping 
grenadiers—but now we are sowing Repeal, with the 
pleasant prospect of reaping Rebellion !” 

One of the greatest curiosities which our tra- 
veller witnessed in Ireland was “the monster 
meeting” at Tara Hill; his description of the 
scene is powerfully written, but displays rather 
too much causticity in its humour. One inci- 
dent deserves to be noticed as a proof of the 
natural politeness of the Irish peasant .— 

® When the Liberator first came in view I quitted 
my eyrie, and, with incredible difficulty and exertion, 
penetrated to within ten paces of the platform. This, 
however, I never could have effected, had it not been 
for the civility and assistance of the peasantry, who, 
seeing a stranger pressing forward, rendered me 
every facility in their power. More than once or 
twice I was actually lifted up by the brawny arms of 
a frieze-coat, and passed over his own and his neigh- 
bours’ head! No people on the face of this earth 
would have done these things, except the kind- 
hearted peasantry of Ireland!” 

Killarney receives rather more than its due 
meed of — ; every point in its landscape 
seems to have teemed with suggestions for dis- 
cursive reflections; but we shall only quote the 
solution of a problem connected with the echoes 
of Spillane’s can — 

“When the exhibition was over, and we were 
plodding up the Gap, I asked Spillane why Echo 
was always of the feminine gender? The Bugler 
scratched his head, as if trying to elicit something 
from his brain ; but soon acknowledged that he was 
unable to give a satisfactory answer. He observed 
that, although he heard her every day, yet he had 
never seen her, and could not tell whether she wore 
petticoats or small clothes. All at once Spillane 
seemed struck with some new idea, and exclaimed— 
* May be, your honour, that Echo is represented asa 
female, because she always has the last word” A 
newly-married couple were walking with us when 
Spillane delivered himself of this brilliant concep- 
tion, and to the bride I referred the solution of the 
enigma. She quickly and spiritedly replied—* What 
Sir, would the Lords of the Creation wish to engross 
both the first and the last word? In that case, we 
poor women might lock up our tongues, as we do our 
Jewels, to be used only on gala days.’ ” 


A comparison between Church and Chapel at 
Killarney suggests some reflections which de- 
serve attention :— 

“Tfthere be two places in this world, where per- 
fect equality among mankind should obtain, they are 
the church and the grave. There isa nearer approach 
to this equality in the Catholic than in the Protest- 
ant House of Prayer. In the former, the rich and 
the poor, sit, stand, or kneel on the same level. In 
the Jatter, rank and wealth box themselves up with 
as much care, and, I fear, pride, as at the theatre or 
the Opera; ‘ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,’ is not 
written on the door of each pew, but it is engraven 
on the hearts of the inside passengers. A few narrow 
aisles are left for the indigent, as though they were 
travelling to a destination totally different from that 
of their neighbours in the boxes! A great cry is 
made about ‘ Church extension ;’ but it ought to be 
preceded by the removal of a great evil—‘ Pew- 
retention.” True; the church is often unable to 
accommodate the congregation ; and why ? Because 
one third of the holy edifice is filled with wooden 
cribs or stalls, as in the Haymarket, for segregation 
of the great, and exclusion of the poor! What! 





Go to heaven in company with rags?—No, no. We 





had rather travel, even in an opposite direction, in 
company with robes and feathers !" 

A merited tribute is paid to the beneficial re- 
sults arising from Bianconi’s car establishment, 
and the cars themselves receive more praise 
than we should bestow upon them. An amusing 
incident in the discussion of the statistics of his 
cars, which Bianconi brought before the British 
Association, is thus explained :— 

“My friend Bianconi astonished the savans of the 
British Association, at Cork, by a paradox in private 
economy. He stated that he had full 1500 horses 
in the car-services, and, of course, an immense num- 
ber of drivers or conductors. His invariable rule 
was, to diminish the wages of his servants, in propor- 
tion to the length of their services, and to the merits 
of their conduct! The savans stared, as well they 
might, and some of the Repealers held up their hands 
and exclaimed to their neighbours—‘ There is another 
sample of the wrongs of poor Ireland—There is a 
specimen of the landlord tyranny.’ But Bianconi 
soon explained the enigma, When he first hired a 
driver, and before he had personal knowledge of his 
character and behaviour, he placed him on a little 
frequented line of road, where there was hardly any 
emolument beyond his actual wages. In such case, 
it was absolutely necessary that these wages should 
be comparatively high. But, in proportion as the 
driver conducted himself well, he was promoted to 
better roads where his emoluments increased, and 
consequently his wages were reduced.” 

While on the subject of the British Associa- 
tion, we must quote Doctor Johnson's explana- 
tion of the comparatively thin attendance at the 
Cork Meeting :— 

“There is a strong, but not very open, prejudice 
against these scientific meetings throughout the whole 
of the Ultra-religionists, or Evangelicals, on both 
sides of the Channel, and in no place more strong 
than among the saintsof Ireland. They believe that 
no science or knowledge can prosper or profit, when 
not accompanied by the ‘ Word of God,’ and a 
solemn profession of the Thirty-nine Articles. They 
coincide a good deal with the protestation of the 
Mahomedan General respecting the Alexandrian 
Library. If that celebrated collection, said he, con- 
tains more than is found in the Koran, it is injurious 
— if less, it is useless. The godly consider that 
nothing can be true or useful that is not in the Bible. 
They strongly suspect, though they seldom avow it, 
that your investigations ed discoveries will disturb 
some of the statements in IHloly Writ. A gentle- 
man, in Ireland, told me that the single Section of 
Geology, in the British Association, was calculated 
to bring down the curse of God on any country 
where that Section broached its Atheistical doctrines ! 
Surprised at this asseveration, I asked him what there 
was in Geology that savoured of Atheism? * Your 
geologists,’ said he, ‘would make this earth sixty 
instead of six thousand years old, which is contrary 
to the Word of God, and consequently Atheistical.’ 
It was vain to argue that Moses and the Prophets 
could only deliver themselves in language that would 
be intelligible to the people, and that every word in 
the Bible was not to be taken ina strictly literal 
sense. Thus, when Joshua commanded the sun to 
stand still, it was surely not to be taken Jiterally, as 
the sun was standing still before Joshua was born, 
and has continued to stand still ever since, If the 
Jews had been told that the earth stood still for 
some hours, at Joshua’s command, they would have 
laughed at the absurdity—and yet that would have 
been the truth. The good man could bear this no 
longer, and turned from me with evident disgust.” 

We must remark, that if such scruples pre- 
vented any gentleman from attending the meet- 
ing, they ought previously to have deterred them 
from joining in the invitation to the Association 
to assemble in their city. The names of those 
belonging to the public bodies who voted to send 
these invitations would fill a small volume: the 
names of those who came to meet the gentlemen 
they had invited occupied but a page or two 
in a thin pamphlet. We do not go quite so far 
in censure as Doctor Johnson; but we must say, 
that the absentees on that occasion acted, at the 
least, a very undignified part. The same party 
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that condemned science has consistently set itself 
against National Education; our traveller, in a 
visit to one of the schools attached to the Pre- 
sentation Convent in Galway, found an a 
of the system of instruction which has been de- 
nounced as dangerous. Our readers may be 
fairly left to form their own opinions respecting 
it :— 

“ Under the guidance of the amiable and accom- 
plished Miss O’Donnell, who took a large share in 
the education of the girls, I spent several hours in the 
Convent, chiefly in the school-rooms, and observed 
attentively the mode of instruction and its results. 
The young students varied in age, from six to ten 
years, more or less, and the system of tuition appeared 
most excellent. I was present at several examina- 
tions, and propounded questions to the girls myself 
—not without astonishment at the proficiency to 
which they had attained. They had the history of 
the Bible, together with all the great events of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations, at their fingers’ 
ends—and answered correctly all questions on the 
leading points of Christian faith, doctrines, and 
morals, with remarkable clearness and intelligence ! 
They were not embarrassed in the slightest degree by 
various cross-questions put to them by myself and 


others, proving that they were not crammed for | 
the purpose of display, but well grounded in the sub- | 


jects of their study. But their knowledge of geo- 
graphy, astronomy, statistics, &c. surprised me most 
of all. Over a very large chart of Europe, Miss 
O’Donnell caused some of her pupils, not more than 
nine or ten years of age, to trace with a wand, the 
various kingdoms, states, and cities, together with 
their population, religion, forms of government, &c., 
which they pointed out with an accuracy that was 
almost incredible. In reading, they displayed the 
same proficiency, as to orthography, grammar, &c. 
&c. Now when we consider that this system of 
national education is pervading every city, town and 
village in Ireland—that it penetrates even into the 
jail and the poor-house, we may form some anticipa- 
tion of what ‘ Young Ireland’ may be in the next 


generation! I have no hesitation in averring that the 
beggars’ brats in the Bastilles are now receiving a 
more efficient and practical education than the 
children of the highest aristocracy in the three king- 
doms! That the fruits of this system will eventuate 
in a moral—perhaps political revolution, before the 


end of the present century, I have no doubt. If 
knowledge be power—and if primary education be 
the essential step to the acquisition of knowledge, 
then let the upper classes of society look out for 
squalls! I do not wonder that a large portion of them 
are already alarmed, and that they are endeavouring 
indirectly to check the progress of national instruc- 
tion, by clogging it with a creed which they hope the 
pupils will not swallow. But this is a vain expecta- 
tion. The tiger, who has once tasted human blood, 
will never cease his struggles to get more of the 
crimson beverage ; and so it is with the Irish youth. 
After tasting the fruit of the tree of knowledge, they 
will never desist from climbing, till every branch of 
that tree is robbed of its apples. It is allowed that 
knowledge, like love, is one of the greatest levellers 
of all distinctions and ranks—and that, like wealth, 
it begets the desire for more. It is also the great 
antagonist to error, and the ally, if not the parent of 
truth. All those, therefore, who are interested in 
the retention or propagation of error, will naturally 
oppose themselves to national education, as the 
avenue to knowledge and truth. This class of oppo- 
nents includes incalculable myriads, open and 
masked!__The struggle between knowledge and 
truth, on one side, and ignorance and error, on the 
other, will be long, though the final issue can hardly 
be doubtful.” 


A visit to the island of Achill leads our tra- 
veller to discuss Mr. Nangle’s merits as a mis- 
sionary, and his conclusions are anything but 
favourable to that gentleman’s sesetation pre- 
tensions. He covers with ridicule the conspiracy 
which Mr. Nangle proclaimed to have been 
formed against himself and his Protestant 
colony ; but as the tale has received no coun- 
tenance in England, it is not worth while to 
quote its exposure. Too large a portion of the 





work is bestowed upon the Repeal cry; the 
Doctor assails its advocates with unsparing se- 
verity, but he has hopes that ‘ Young Ireland’ 
will cool down into common sense and seek for 
the cure of existing grievances in attainable 
remedies. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Forester’s Daughter,a Tale of the Reformation, 
by the author of ‘Seymour of Sudley,’ &c., 3 vols. 
—‘A Tale of the Middle Rhine’ might have been 
the second title of this romance: the scene of which 
is laid between the Dom of Cologne and the Dra- 
chenfels, in one of the most picturesque districts 
in Christendom, including, among a thousand other 
objects, the Castle of Godesberg, and the fragment 
of Heisterbach Abbey, sleeping among its wooded 
hills—the very gem of Rhine ruins. Perhaps, 
to those who have beaten the high and by-ways 
of this country, Madame Wolfensberger’s newest 
romance will come with a charm not wholly its 
own; since such will eke out the novelist’s de- 
scriptions with recollection,—just as the lover's 
imagination gives to his Lady all the charms re- 
quired to make frail mortal perfect. But—dis- 
carding memory’s aid—the tale is full of life and 
interest: Archbishop Gebhard of Truchses, though 
not precisely the hero—the Romeo of the love 
intrigue being generally admitted to wear that title— 
is the principal personage. His secretary, the Jago, 
and the struggles of the Reformed religion, and the 
part taken therein by churchmen, and barons, and 
fanatical anabaptist preachers, would suffice, of them- 
selves, to conjure up the atmosphere of storm in 
which the personages of Romance move fitly—were 
there not a Carmelite nun in the convent at Bonn, 
who escapes from her cell to air and liberty—is 
retaken more than once—steadily befriended, by a 
Jew, of the Sheva, not Shylock species, and finally 
won as wife by Herman Walberg, the Romeo afore- 
said. In short, we liked ‘The Pope and the Actor,’ 
the last romance by our authoress, very well—rating 
it high among works of its kind: but the present one 
seems to us better; carefully written, and strongly 
exciting the pleasures (or pains?) of suspense. 

The English Fireside: a Tale of the Past, by John 
Mills, Esq., 3 vols—If we put our trust in his pre- 
face, Mr. Mills is so modest and sensible a man in 
the estimate of his own literary efforts, that we sin- 
cerely wish that he were a better novelist. He has 
been cheered into a wrong track, by those who, in 
their love for old English feeling, forget the line 
which separates maudlin from pathos, and, in their 
encouragement of old English manliness, make strange 
confusions of right and wrong. The tale of a fasci- 
nating poacher, whose ruin of a poor girl drives her 
to self-destruction, which takes the appearance of 
murder on his part—and in whose case the falsity of 
the second accusation is allowed entirely to efface 
all consciousness of the first wrong—even in another 
gentle maiden, who loves him with a love “strong as 
death”— is not one belonging to “tan English fireside,” 
we hope, either as to scene or audience. Mr. Mills 
knows the park and cover life of our country well, 
and describes it con amore. But to his men and 
women we cannot reconcile ourselves, and—believing 
that he can do better—we have little scruple in beg- 
ging him to try again. 

Gaston de Foix, a Romance of the Sixteenth Century, 
3 vols.—Many a worse historical novel has come 
before us, than this anonymous romance. The style is 
good and flowing, the descriptions carefully written, 
and for scenes we have— 

A gorgeous masque of Pageantry and Fear, 

as will be gathered from the title, and from a mere 
enunciation of the style and title of some of the prin- 
cipal personages. These are, Victor Hugo’s fiendish 
and fascinating heroine, Lucrecia Borgia—the pala- 
din who gives itsnameto the Romance—the Chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche—Machiavelli, Cardinal 
Bembo, the Duchess of Mantua,&c. Notwithstand- 
ing all these attractions, the tale moves heavily, even 
for novel readers as professedly thorough-going as 
ourselves. We remember little, on closing it, that we 
care to know, or were not familiar with before open- 
ing its pages. 

A Lecture on the Origin and Reception of several 
important Discoveries, delivered at the Bradford Me- 





chanics’ Institute, by W. Cryer, M.D.—Some books 
are deep—some shallow—some wise and some yj 
—but it is not often that we meet with one Positively 
funny. To merit this character, there needs a cer. 
tain unconsciousness on the part of the writer that he 
is doing the ridiculous, and yet a certain Tespectability 
of intellect to sharpen the contrast between his cha. 
racter and his position. Somewhat in this way haye 
we been amused by Dr. Cryer, “ Honorary Associate” 
as we learn from the title-page, “of the Verulam Phi. 
losophical Society of London”! (see Athen. No, 403 
The Doctor sets out with telling his audience that 
doubtless they had come to hear a man who Was sup. 
posed to know something of the discoveries on which 
he meant to lecture: but he disabuses them at once 
of so amiable a prejudice, by refusing even to profess 
any such knowledge. So expect not, he says, to hear 
of Watt’s Steam Engine, or Sir Humphrey Dayy’s 
Safety Lamp, or the most approved methods for the 
consumption of smoke, or of any other like thing; 
but instead permit me to substitute the most amus- 
ing anecdotes, apocryphal or otherwise, apropos to 
the ostensible subjects of the lecture. Having, in 
other words, made this apology, the Doctor unfolds 
his budget of miscellanea ; going the round of the 
physical sciences in double-quick time: after which 
he advances into the metaphysical field, and here 
indeed does tremendous execution. He seeks espe- 
cially to convince his audience that, “ the true nature 
of mind cannot be discovered by reflecting on our 
own consciousness,’’ and therefore directs them for 
evidence to the never-failing demonstrations of phre- 
nology and phreno-mesmerism. In answer to certain 
clerical objections to their validity, he conclusively 
observes that “ when Dr. Jenner introduced his Pro- 
phylactic, sermons were also preached against vacci- 
nation; and Massey, a learned divine, announced 
that it was no new art, inasmuch as Job had been ino- 
culated by the Devil.” Such is Dr. Cryer’s lecture, 
replete with scepticism whenever the metaphysical 
aspects of science demand attention, and overflowing 
with credulity whenever his mind prefers a physical 
direction. How hard it is for some men to maintain 
a well-balanced intellect, and observe the just mean 
between two extremes. But the lecturer indirectly 
meant to be amusing ; and perhaps it is in his favour 
that he has been more so than he intended. 

Human Nature : a Philosophical Exposition of the 
Divine Institution of Reward and Punishment.—Like 
the speculatist in her ‘Sick Room,’ the essayist 
before us makes much more account of Being than 
of Doing. Man is not, according to him, appointed 
to do much, but to be good. We talk too much of 
Doing, too little of Being. Ifa man be good, all his 
doings will, of necessity, be well doings. On this 
principle it is that the author seeks to explain the 
institution of reward and punishment. He is, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the final punishment consists 
not in remorse, as sometimes argued, but in an 
ultimate insensibility to goodness, which is oppo- 
site to true being, as death is to life. He brings 
Scripture to his aid, but confesses that the theologians 
are against, and the mystics with him. But he con- 
soles himself by the reflection, that “in no time or 
country has Christianity ever been exhibited in its 
simple integrity,” and hopes that by an increase and 
progression of Being, man may assimilate towards 
the fullness of God; for as man’s nature is infinitely 
progressive, it will ever aspire after a realization, ex- 
pansion, and accession of those attributes which are 
perfect and infinite in divinity. Such is the theory 
of this little book, embodying an amiable vision, with 
which only the contemplative mind can sincerely 
sympathize. 

Argumentative Sermons, by the Rev. W. G. Tuc 
ker.—A small volume of very poor discourses, mea- 
gre in style, and weak in execution. The terrors of 
the other world are much dwelt upon as an argu- 
ment in favour of a virtuous life in this. The reality 
of “eternal fire” is an anxious topic with the 
preacher; and, altogether, he appeals more fre- 
quently to fear than to love. : 

Hymn to the Week above Every Week, Passion 
Week, by T. H. Gill.—A lyrical poem indicating 
enthusiasm, with occasional energy of expression, and 
facility of versification. 

People’s Book for Sleswick, Holstein, and Lauen- 
burg—[Volksbuch, §c.]|—We might make a com 
mentary of more importance than its text, and we 
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are tempted to do so with this little book—might 
write, at its suggestion, an essay on our want of local 
literature. Itis well-known that literary productive- 
ness is not centralized in Germany, as it is with us; 
that neither Berlin nor Leipsic is there what London 
js for literary England. One of the peculiarities of 
German literature is, that men of learning and taste 
contribute towards the information and amusement 
of their provincial neighbours, by the publication of 
pooks of local interest for the people in the various 
divisions of the country, as in the present example, 
an annual miscellany for the inhabitants of Sleswick, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg. It contains histories and 
traditions relating to these provinces, a few scraps 
of poetry, and various essays—among others, an ex- 
hortation to the people, urging them, a la Cobbett, 
to return to the use of old German beer, that they 
may enjoy the firm legs and ruddy cheeks of their 
forefathers. We leave Father Mathew to deal with 
the dangerous error of Prof. Biernatzki, the writer 
of this récipé for antique robustness. But, to come 
to our own fancy. Literature should have a head, 
and limbs also. In the present day, when the me- 
tropolitan press is so crowded that to gain a reputa- 
tion, or exert any remarkable influence there, becomes 
more and more difficult, we should like to see the 
experiment of a local literature conducted more 
respectably than hitherto. We know of nothing in 
England that deserves to be considered as a pro- 
yincial literature. Many authors and literary insti- 
tutions are scattered over the country; but they 
have little influence on the people around them. 
Would it not seem remarkable, if we were not inured 
to the conventional anomaly, that our Universities 
should have so little influence, moral or intellectual, 
upon the people in their immediate neighbourhoods ? 
We cannot here enter into the consideration of the 
topic we have started. At present, we must leave 
this little book with the remark which it suggested — 
that the literary world talks too much to itself and 
too little to the great iHiterate world all around it ; 
and that a local literature, well conducted, might be 
an experiment worthy of a trial. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Registrar General of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 2nd Edition, revised 
and corrected.—It is not often that a work of this 
character—and a substantial volume, too, of more 
than six hundred pages—arrives at a second edition. 

Statistical Companion to the Pocket Book, corrected 


to 1844, by C. R. Weld.—A_ useful compilation. 


made professedly from official documents presented 
to parliament. 


The Oculist’s Vade Mecum, by John Walker.— 
This is a good summary of diseases of the eye, useful 
for the purpose of refreshing the memory of the 
practitioner, and will afford the student a complete 
outline of the extensive field of ophthalmic surgery. 


Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.—This 
heat reprint is the first of a series to be entitled, ‘The 
Perey Library,’ which is to include the early poets 
and prose writers of England. 


Poetical Patchwork, hy W. J. A.—A volume of 
verses by a modest student, indicating grace of fancy 
and delicacy of thought and sentiment. It says 
much in his favour that he is dissatisfied with his 
own book; showing that he has ideas of future ex- 
cellence, which we hope may be realized. Of the 
general character of his style the reader may judge 
by the following :— 

: : Morn at Sea. 

Tis glorious on the waters, (when young morn, 

, Shows in the golden east his rosy face, 

Laughing to see night’s swift retreat ;) to trace 
Our path midst spray and foam, like blossoms torn 
From the green hedgerow, when May clothes the thorn 

In robes of purest white. With rapid race 

The light sail coyly flies the wind’s embrace, 
Eager to be pursued the while. As corn 
Bends to the Autumn breeze, so bends the mast; 

While like a sportive dolphin seems my boat ; 

AndI, Arion on his back, may float, 

And glimpse the mermaids as we hurry past, 

Peering into the depths; where broken rocks 

‘otect sea flow’rs to deck their braided locks. 

This brochure contains many sonnets, some of 
them, we regret to add, irregular in their construc- 
tion. Let the author beware of consulting his ease 
inthe act of composition. “He serves the Muses 
erringly and ill,” who is chary of labour. Poetry is 
an art; and no man can become an artist without 
close application. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
East Coast of China, 
Chamoo, proyince of Fokien. 

You are probably aware that this is one of the 
stations for the opium vessels on the coast, and that 
the trade, even during the war, was carried on in spite 
of the Mandarins. An amusing anecdote was related to 
me by one of the captains, which will give you an idea 
of the state of this part of the country. Some of the 
opium merchants came on board one of the ships in 
the Bay, and requested the loan of some guns, for 
each of which they offered to deposit a large piece 
of sycee, which was, of course, much more than its 
value ; and promised to return the guns in a day or 
two. When asked what they intended to do with 
them, they replied, that the mandarins and officers 
of government were expected to levy the taxes, and 
that they were determined not to pay. They said 
they only wanted four or five guns for the purpose ; 
these were granted them, and in a day or two, when 
they returned them, inquiry was made if they had 
been successful. “Oh, yes,” they said, “they had 
driven the mandarins over the hills.” It certainly 
had been no very difficult matter to effect this object. 

The inhabitants in the towns and villages around 
the Bay, are frequently at war with each other; in 
this they resemble the borderers of our own country 
in ancient feudal times, when “ might was right.” Like 
them, too, a sort of black mail is levied, and treaties 
of peace are concluded by one of the parties paying 
a stipulated sum to the other. This, however, I am 
sorry to say, is not the worst trait in their character, 
they are the greatest thieves and robbers in existence ; 
and as I had a small specimen of their propensity in 
this respect, I will relate to you the incidents of a 
day’s journey amongst them. I had sent my Chinese 
servant on shore the day previous, with orders to 
gather all the plants he could find in a certain 
direction, which I pointed out to him before he left 
the ship ; but he returned to me the next morning 
with only a few useless things, which he had evidently 
gathered very near the landing-place on the shore. 
I felt much annoyed at this, and was very hard upon 
him for his conduct, but he excused himself by say- 
ing that he durst not go in the direction to which I 
had pointed, as he would have been beaten and 
robbed by the Chinchew men. This I did not believe 
at the time, and imagined that it was laziness on 
his part, for, like most of the Chinese, who receive a 
specified sum per month for their services, he was 
rather remarkable for this propensity ; I, therefore, 
determined to set out on the day following, and give 
him the treat of along walk for his conduct. The fol- 





lowing morning was fine, and I jumped into a China 
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san-pan, which I had hired for the purpose, and 
reached the shore after being completely drenched 
by the breakers, which roll high along this bay, and 
render the landing, particularly in small boats, rather 
dangerous. When I got on shore and proceeded to 
walk in the direction I intended, the boatman and 
others came round me and attempted to dissuade 
me from going there, by intimating that I was sure 
to be attacked by the Chinchew men, and robbed 
or murdered. I here saw signs of warfare in the 
shape of matchlocks and long bamboo poles in the 
hands of the Chinamen who, as my servant informs 
me, are obliged to carry them in their own defence. 
I almost wished, then, that I had brought off, from 
the ship, a few of the crew for protection—indeed, 
Capt. Woodrow kindly offered to send some with 
me when I set out—but it was now too late, and I 
determined to put a bold face on the matter and 
proceed. I set out towards the hills, on one of which 
stands the Chamoo Pagoda which I was anxious to 
visit on my route, as I expected to get a good view 
of the country from its summit. Many acres of 
ground here, all along the shore, are used for evapo- 
rating sea-water and forming salt, which is a great 
article of trade in China. As the traveller proceeds 
inland, the ground, capable of cultivation, is covered 
with crops of sweet potatoe and earth-nut, which form 
the staple productions of this part of the country ; 
often, between the different fields, one stumbles upon 
the graves of the natives, sometimes finely orna- 
mented with those half-circular forms, so common, 
and, at other times, without any ornament whatever, 
of course, depending for such things upon the wealth 
and tastes of the relatives. The hills are like those F 
have formerly described at Amoy (ante, p. 223), rocky 
and barren, having here and there a few wild plants 
growing on the sides of the ravines, some of which, 
however, are very beautiful. The Pagoda stands on 
the top of the highest hill, and affords an excellent 
land-mark to the vessels on the coast. On my way 
towards the hills, I was frequently surrounded by 
some hundreds of the Chinese, and was evidently 
considered a great natural curiosity. The country, 
although barren, teems with inhabitants; indeed, I 
almost thought the very stones were changing into 
Chinamen, so rapidly did the crowd accumulate at 
times. The sight was sometimes ludicrous in the 
extreme—here was I, on the side of some ravine, 
gathering plants and flowers, then on the top; on each 
side, stood three or four hundred of the Chinese of 
both sexes and of all ages, with their long tails hang- 
ing behind them and reaching to the ground, the 
ladies with their small cramped feet, and the costume 
of the whole striking, to an Englishman not long 
from home. They were generally civil, but I was 
at last likely to get into trouble with a silk neck- 
cloth which I had on, and to which some of them 
took a great fancy, telling me that it would look so 
well round their heads—for they wear a handker- 
chief like a turban in this part of China. I was 
much amused with the various plans they took to 
get it from me: one brought a handful of chillies 
which he held out in one hand, and with the other 
pointed to the handkerchief, intimating that he 
would close the bargain in that way; another did the 
same with a few earth-nuts, and some of the rest 
brought me some weeds, all, however, taking care to 
offer nothing of value. I blundered Chinese to them 
as well as I could, which was the cause of a laugh- 
ableincident happening regarding the same neckcloth. 
Two of the men ran off to the village as fast as they 
could, desiring me to wait untilthey returned. I could 
not divine the reason of this, but in order to please 
them, I complied with their wishes, when they soon 
returned with a bottle of sam-shew, or spirits, which 
they supposed I had asked for, and which they now 
tendered for my neckcloth, and evidently considered 
the tender irresistible ; the crowd, however, was now 
rather too great, and I walked towards the hills, and 
began to ascend,—a plan which I always take when 
I want to get away from the Chinese, as they are 
generally too lazy to follow far where much exertion 
is required ; and, in this instance, the mancuvre an- 
swered my purpose, for I was soon left to my own 
meditations. When I reached the highest hill, on 
which the Pagoda stands, and looked back and round 
on the level plain through which I had come, I was 
at no loss as to where the inhabitants came from by 
whom I had been surrounded, as large villages or 
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towns, densely peopled, met my eve in all directions 
here, although they were not visible when I was on 
the plain. 

On reaching the Pagoda, I was astonished to 
find it in a most dilapidated condition, almost 
ruinous, although the main part of it, which had 
been strongly built, was nearly entire. A few stone 
josses or gods—a dome, with a double wall, containing 
a winding staircase leading to the different balconies 
from the bottom to the top, through which the wind 
howls in a most dismal manner, as we think it does 
in all ruins—is all that I can say about the Pagoda. I 
went over the whole of it, and obtained an excellent 
view of the surrounding country for many miles on 
all sides, which, as far as the eye can reach, has the 
same barren and rocky character. No one noticed 
or molested me in any way; indeed, as I said before, 
the Chinese do not like the exertion of following me 
to the hills, so that, in this instance, I was secure 
from their intrusion. 

After enjoying the view of the country from the 
top of the hills, I again descended to the low ground 
in another direction than that by which I had come; 
where I no sooner was, than I was again surrounded 
by the natives. It was now late in the afternoon, and 
my servant, I believe, felt rather tired, as I intended 
he should before I left the ship in the morning. He 
now began to scheme a little, to save himself from 
walking any farther than he could possibly help ; 
and as I sometimes took rather wide circular routes 
in search of plants, he generally took the nearest 
way in the direction which he knew we had ulti- 
mately to go. A few of the Chinese now began to 
follow me rather closely, and, from their manner, I 
suspected that their intentions were not good ; but as 
they pretended to take me to some place where I 
should see some good plants and flowers, I allowed 
them to accompany me, and tried to keep them all 
in good humour. We came, at last, in sight of a large 
mansion, standing in a retired part of the country, 
and I was proceeding with perfect confidence towards 
it, when the Chinamen began to press more closely 
round me, and feeling a hand in my pocket, I turned 
quickly round, and saw the thief running off with a 
letter which he had abstracted. As soon as he saw 
he was discovered, he threw it on the ground, and 
made off; when, putting my hand into my pocket, I 
found that I had lost several things of more value. 
This incident stopped my progress, and made me look 
about for my servant, who I now saw attacked by 
about cight or ten of the Chinese, in another direc- 
tion; they had now surrounded him, presenting 
their knives, and threatening to stab him if he offered 
the least resistance, at the same time endeavouring to 
rob him and strip him of everything of the slightest 
value. I saw instantly that we were in a dangerous 
condition, and left my pickpockets and set off to his 
assistance as fast as [ could. When the Chinamen 
saw me coming, they all took to their heels and left 
him, making off towards their companions, who were 
looking on from a distance. My servant was pale with 
fright when I reached him, and very much excited; 
but I could not pity him, for I told him he richly 
deserved it, on account of his laziness in not keeping 
up with me. I now suspected that my friends were 
leading me into a trap, which once in I might have 
found some difficulty in extricating myself from, and 
judged it more prudent to leave them and proceed 
homewards without any more civilities, as the sun 
was setting, and the twilight being so short in these 
regions, it was nearly dark. My servant, too, was 
completely cured for that day, and kept as close to 
me as he could all the way back. 

When we reached the village to which the boat 
belonged, I saw the boatman looking ont, and he 
came to meet us in high spirits, saying he had ex- 
pected us long ago, and was frightened the Chinchow 
men, as he called them, had either robbed or mur- 
dered us. It was now ebb tide, and there was about 
half a mile of bare sand to cross, with the surf rolling 
and breaking furiously beyond it. The boatmen at 
first said it was impossible to go to the ship before 
morning, and I had made up my mind to stay all 
night amongst them; they promised me good chow- 
chow (food) and quarters until morning. I thanked 
them for all their kind offers, but intimated that I 
would be much better pleased if it was possible to get 
on board of the ka pan with three masts (ship), as I 
was to sail for Chusan early inthe morning. They 





now seemed to change their minds; a sign was made 
to some boatmen hard by, and immediately all was 
in motion. A boat was carried by a number of men 
across the sands to the water, and I jumped upon 
the back of a stout Chinaman, who scampered likea 
race-horse across the wet sands and deposited me in 
the boat. ‘They rowed us through the rolling surf in 
a masterly manner. I reached the ship, although 
completely drenched with wet, all safe and sound, 
but with my opinion of the Chinese considerably 
lowered by the adventures of the day. R. F. 





THE ENGLISH ACADEMY AT ROME. 
Rome. 

Tue drawing-room, to which I am now about to 
introduce you, (see ante, p. 429) seemed the interior 
of some dismantled church ; and still a half-ruined 
stucco-angel, that, unlike the arch-fiend, “ had lost 
all his original brightness,” might be seen dimly 
fluttering aloft, attempting, as it were, like some 
forlorn barn-haunting owl, to establish a precarious 
perch on the narrow architrave of the arch of the roof, 
now literally lamp-black. 

Below, on the left, behind a forest of unengaged 
easels, standing thick as ship-masts in a harbour, 
glimmered in plaster the sublime bulk of the Vatican 
Torso, like a huge moon rising dimly between the 
trunks of trees ;—on the right, from amid heaps of 
rubbish, stools, umbrellas, &c., arose, stately as the 
cedar from among tangled underwood, the long stark 
limbs of the Belvidere Apollo. Farther, on one side 
of the spot which was once occupied by the high 
altar of the Maronites, stood, raised to a proper 
elevation, a plaster gentleman without his skin, one 
arm extended, very kindly demonstrating his own 
muscles for the benefit of the company; on the 
other, a human skeleton, hitched up by the neck, 
“grinned horrible.” 

In front, between these two figures, where the 
high altar itself once stood, an intense lamp-light fell 
on the dazzling flesh of the naked model, driving in 
heroie attitude an imaginary pair of steeds, with an 
imaginary whip in his lifted right hand, imaginary 
reins in his left, and standing in an imaginary biga. 
Ilis whip was a sort of halter, contrived to support 
his arm, during the two hours of his toil, at that 
painful elevation; his reins other cords fastened to 
some fixed object before him; and his imaginary 
biga a log of wood, on which the right foot was 
planted, to give the necessary inclination to his posi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the rude nature of these ac- 
cessories, a more glorious form I think I never beheld, 
and I doubt whether finer limbs ever figured in the 
Olympian Circus, on real biga or quadriga. Te was 
a young fellow from Sonnino, I think they said, a 
savage little town, famous for breeding banditti, 
nested in the Volscian mountains, above Terracina. 
A Sonnino Alcibiades, tearing along in a visionary 
chariot round the little church of the Maronites ! 
A large red cloth, suspended behind the stage, on 
which the heroic model or the model-hero was ele- 
vated, threw a glow into the shadows of his flesh, 
which reminded you of the brilliant reflections in 
Rubens’s and Reynolds's naked figures, A stove 
was placed a little behind the model, on the right, 
tended by a lad, who divided his attention between 
the fire and the lamps. Between us and the shining 
central ohject—the model I have described—were 
visible a row of dark heads, some capped, some bare, 
or rather furnished with a profusion of wild Medusa- 
like locks, each accompanied by a shade-lamp on the 
left, in perpetual motion, glancing up and down, from 
the model to certain boards before them, supported 
against a desk which ran across the room. These, it 
was not difficult on a nearer inspection to perceive, 
belonged to the students of the Academy, who were 
very busily and silently engaged in tracing, upon 
papers of drab and blue tints, a charcoal outline of 
the figure before them. These gentlemen, I found, 
were divided into two ranks, one before the other, 
the front rank with their feet on the ground, the 
other raised theatre-wise behind. One, indeed, de- 
tached from the rest, had set up his easel in a gloomy 
corner behind the second rank, and apparently look- 
ing forward with some impatience to the more fasci- 
nating occupation of colouring, no doubt viewed the 
necessity of making an outline previously as a bur- 
densome obligation. 

Among the occupants of the rear bench I recog- 
nized our drowsy friend of the café, and judge of my 
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surprise, when, as he turned round, and recognized 
my companion, he addressed him by one of the most 
illustrious names among British artists. “ Ha! ” 
said he, “is that you? come to look over, eh! Youll 
make us all nervous.” 3 

“I wish I could make you all correct draftsmen,” 
replied in an undertone, with a sigh, evidently 
contemplating some of the charcoal delineations with 
a shudder, and turning from them with a suppressed 
groan. 

Really, there can be few more melancholy spec- 
tacles, I imagine, to the eyes of a finished artist 
than the various attempts at expressing the model by 
the less gifted members of an academy. And if 
anything could visibly d trate the 1 sity of 
encouraging a school for drawing from life, of keep- 
ing it up, and affording it assistance, it would be the 
lamentable deficiency in the power of design, which 
the inspection of the studies at an academy discovers 
in the majority of the students ; and, what is an im- 
portant consideration, of students by no means des. 
titute of talent, but simply unpractised in drawing 
from the naked figure; the difficulties of which are 
so discouraging, and in which ultimate success has been 
attained by so few, and which yet is so essential to all 
figure painters, that a man who undertakes such a 
task, with any chance of succeeding in it, requires 
and deserves all the assistance possible. 

While this reflection passed through my mind, I 
could not help regretting the uneasy, uncomfortable, 
gloomy, ill-arranged, crowded look of the place before 
me—the necessary consequence of contracted funds; 
and I thought, if I were a student, how much disci- 
pline, how much constraint, I should have to exercise, 
before I could drag myself nightly to such an un- 
tempting-locking locality, to undertake a performance 
beset with so much difficulty. 

Could I make, thought I, a dozen wealthy men, 
well-wishers to the Arts, partake these sentiments, I 
would have a College founded here, where the theatre 
for drawing from the naked figure, instead of being a 
cramped school of this description, shunned by the 
majority of the students from its gloom and incon- 
venience, and where the few who repair thither for 
study are obliged to elbow one another for want of 
room, should be so spacious, commodious, cheerful, 
and well lit, that the students should crowd thither 
as toa pleasurable resort, and have as little reluctance 
to sit down to their drawing, as a man has to go to 
his club after dinner. They should have a gallery, 
where they might gradually form a collection of casts 
from the Antique; they should have a library, to be 
furnished gradually with the books necessary to assist 
them in their studies, whether of anatomy, costume, 
engravings of pictures and monuments, or treatises 
on the theory and practice of colour and design, Ke. 
Yea, and all the rooms well lit and warmed,—an 
institution profitable to the students, accessible and 
attractive to the English visitors at Rome, and re- 
spectable in the eyes of foreigners. Neither should 
I despair, in the course of time, of seeing an exhi- 
bition of the works of English painters in Rome, 
which should eventually, in merits of a higher class, 
form a proud rival to the annual displays in London, 

While I was absorbed in these reflections, sud- 
denly, at a signal from a neighbouring church-clock, 
which was preceded and accompanied by the pulling 
out of a watch here and there, and inquiries from 
this and that student whether the first hour was up, 
the model removed his cramped foot from the log of 
wood which represented his biga, unhitehed his galled 
right hand from the noose in which it hung, and let 
drop his reins; and stretching his strained limbs, 
proceeded to extinguish the lamp under which he 
stood. He then descended from his stage, and 
crouched himself by the stove, looking in his new 
position, as I thought, more picturesque and classical 
than ever. Most of the young artists extricated 
themselves from their seats on the forms, not 
however, in some cases, without an effort, some 
few remained shading up their backgrounds, and 
rubbing their stumps to and fro with much energy, 
not unaccompanied with noise. The dismounted 
formed into little knots and groups discussing various 
topics. A quarter of an hour was allowed the model 
to repose himself, after which he rose, reascended his 
stage, lit the lamp, and assumed his old posture, 
while the students got somehow into their places 
again. In the meantime, thanking my illustrious 
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Je for his kindness, I made the best of my way 
back into the street, and thence threading the dark 
alleys by which we came, occupied by the reflections 
which were suggested to me by the scene I had just 
witnessed, I regained my apartment. I sat down 
and made some notes of my visit to the English 
Academy, from which the preceding pages have been 
put together. I forgot by the way to mention one 
interesting fact, which is, that this same little ci-devant 
church of the Maronites was once Flaxman’s studio. 

I left Rome shortly after, and did not return for 
some years. When I came back I made some in- 
quiries about the English Academy. I found that 
the change anticipated by my friend . namely, 
of transferring the management of the Academy into 
the hands of the younger students, had been effected ; 
and already the beneficial effects of this revolution 
were felt, in the provision of a more commodious 
place for assembling to prosecute their studies, and 
in other improvements. The number of students 
had greatly increased, and by the exertions of the 
committee an interest had been created in the minds 
of the English residing in Rome concerning the In- 
stitution, which was very speedily followed up by 
considerable donations from persons of distinction, 
as well as contributions from the Royal Academy 
and British Institution: but still a helping hand is 
required from Old England—and a few words on this 
subject I reserve for another letter. 








SUGGESTIONS ON MODERN POETRY; WITH HINTS 
FOR A VINDICATION OF PUBLIC TASTE, 
By Ove oF THE PUBLIC. 

Tur letter of your Correspondent A. (p. 338) 
upon the statue of Lord Byron, will, I trust, call 
from the Public that strong expression of just and 
honest sympathy, which is so deeply felt in private. 
Let us hope that it will not cease until it has set up, 
in some position worthy of so great a genius, the 
image of the Bard they love so well, in a form which 
will add another gem to modern Art. Let us, at 
once, be charitable, if we cannot yet be just. The 
time will surely come when we shall be ashamed of 
our inhumanity and malice; for how deeply soever 
England must mourn the occasional desecration of a 
genius so various and magnificent, yet none of her 
bards have written so much of the finest Poetry from 
which so little need be taken. The Eternal ‘Childe’ 
is unexceptionable. All his Turkish and other tales 
and dramas may be read without a blush; and, if 
some passages of ‘Cain’ were omitted, without Piety 
being shocked. Add to these his miscellaneous poems 
—of themselves an immortality for any other bard 
—and where, the production of a single mind, can 
we produce such exquisite and various poetry so 
free from taint? * Don Juan’ even may be purified. 
Its most beautiful scenes, and its tenderest verses, are 
those which produce no improper effect. But alas! 
how much has been done, not by this matchless work, 
but by critics, to degrade the public taste. The 
fairest scenes of genius are now fouled by the cold 
impurities of critical remarks, which, with the worst 
possible taste, and a lamentable judgment, the per- 
son intrusted with their late compilation has thought 
proper to immortalize! Why were they retained ? 
They point out things which the ordinary reader, 
whose feelings are absorbed by the tale, never thinks 
of. Many, I know, who had previously read this 
wonderful work, have felt a deep sorrow and in- 
tense disgust, to find meanings and allusions pointed 
out which they had never discovered. Only the 
Beautiful sinks into the heart of the true lover of 
poetry. It instinctively rejects the impure, because 
It cannot see it. But to have it, like a finger-post, 
coldly pointed out by a mind that cannot go along 
with your own! oh, this és a desecration of Art. 
We discover impurity only in the exposure, never in 
the nakedness of genius. “Believe me, for I speak to 
the fact of some, that there are thousands of persons 
who have, and would read, without thought of wrong, 
the whole of that sweetest dream that ever came 
into a poet’s mind ; where the beauty of the Cyclades 
entertains her lover with all that Grecian art and 
genius could combine to fill, to overflowing, every 
sense of the beautiful. No poet or painter that ever 
lived has done so much to spread a love of the fine 
arts as Byron, to soften and refine the people, to 
make thereby the gentleman in all classes, as I pro- 
pose, by-and-bye, to show. For this alone we owe 








him a great debt. We cannot but call him Tur 
Portor tne Beautirut. From Chaucer downwards, 
no bard can pretend to dispute his sole claim to this 
title. Look but at that one scene just mentioned. 
The lone and beautiful shore ; the shining pebbles 
and the shells of childhood; the classical féte,the un- 
rivalled landscape; the noblest lyric to Liberty, even 
a Greek poet ever sung ; the sweetest of all emotions, 
worked out with a power, a knowledge, a tenderness, 
which surpass anything of the sort Shakspeare or 
other bards wrote, and combined with accessories 
never before attempted; all in such perfect keeping 
with the intensity and loneliness of the passion, as 
continually to draw upon every sense of the beautiful: 
the star-lit walk with that fair and innocent girl on 
noiseless sands where no footfall disturbed the silence ; 
the Ave Maria—the hour of prayer, and the hour 
of love; the charm of twilight, the moon rising into 
sight; the solemn hush of eve; the sparry sea-worn 
grot ; the gentle plashing of the waves; the wind’s 
low murmur; the absorbing joy, the Paradise we 
catch a glimpse of; and then the mournful change 
of a happiness, like all earthly things, too deep to 
last; the love that could not be torn away; the 
separation; madness made so desolate yet so soft; the 
gentle heart, breaking, wordless with its grief; and 
the love eternal living on that beautiful face which 
Death’s remorseless hand could not kill. And with 
what magic is it worked! Through all these runs a 
pathos which is felt to be spontaneous, it goes so 
sadly down to the heart, and these mysterious 
fountains of its unfathomable depths are opened, 
and pour out their irrepressible waters. What a 
story isthis! All that the imagination can conceive 
of love and the beautiful is here planted amidst 
the sweetest and softest scenes of nature. All is 
repose. The whole so tender, impassioned, and 
mournful, told in the simplest words in the language; 
not a line of what is called poetical diction. Yet is 
it of the purest poetry of the heart,—water flowing on 
from some pure, beautiful, and exhaustless spring, 
with an unpremeditated harmony, in a measure 
made for its expression. All these surpassing com- 
binations unite to make this exquisite tale of — 
The loved, the lost, the beautiful Haidee, 
The sweetest episode in Poesie. 

And in this fairest Ideal that ever blessed a péet’s 
vision, how often do we not recal our youth, and 
those fresh feelings of the heart which can never 
return! In such fair scenes, we hope they are to 
come hence. Amidst the coarse realities of existence, 
it is such creations as these that purify and soften ; 
it is not profound truths. Whilst then we cannot 
prevent such poetry as this from being, as it now is, 
read by every class, should we not endeavour to 
make the work as unexceptionable as its character 
will permit ? What can be the use, for instance, of 
retaining such low and vulgar comments as these : 
“The same game of guilt and abandonment (!) is 
played over again,” and other passages of a still more 
offensive description. To read this surpassing work 
(which as long as human nature is what it is, will be 
read more than any other in our language) as it first 
came fresh and sparkling from the font of genius, 
before Criticism had polluted it with its mud, and to 
read it afterwards with these cold scrutinizing com- 
ments perpetually obtruding themselves to mar the 
beauty of the scenes, and destroy the intense sym- 
pathy they create, produces a change in the mind 
like that described after “ the Fall.” Our eves have 
been opened—we see what we saw not before, and 
we bitterly mourn those fresh feelings of the heart, 
which preserved the purity of the flowers, and thought 
not of the soil in which they grew. I cannot bear to 
see the narrow analysis of criticism touch and blight, 
with its cold hand, these beauties of genius, and tear 
up its most fragrant exotics to tell us in what com- 
post so much loveliness arose. Genius is a thing so 
mysterious, going and coming like the wind where it 
listeth, and, with Byron, was so entirely impulsive, 
so beyond the calculations, the command, or ac- 
quirements of Reason, that when it swept over the 
earthy of his wondrous composition, and the divine 
could not wholly purify the alloy of mortality, we 
ought not, I think, to have taken so malicious a 
pleasure to point out the traces of the mixture. Real 
poetry is written from the heart, and speaks to the 
heart, not to the head, and should, therefore, be 
criticized by the heart, not by the head. Seldom, 





indeed, has criticism exalted the works of literary 
genius, but often debased them. Alas! how much 
vice is learnt by its exposure. Certain it is, that 
criticism has done Byron more harm than his works. 
It points out either what the poet did not mean 
should be so taken, or what he had so exquisitely 
disguised beneath the flowers of an unequalled fancy, 
or hurried the reader on by the surpassing interest 
of the subject, that those whose sympathies are en- 
gaged—and for these alone poetry is written—would 
never discover the evil. The criticisms on his writings 
have been far more suggestive of ill, than the writings 
themselves, Let it not be supposed, that I am de- 
fending some of the unmistakeable scenes of this 
most singular production of the human mind; I 
cannot. I only lament that a refined taste should 
be so shocked by such observations; that so great a 
genius, and such unimaginable scenes of beauty, 
should be debased by those who ought to have 
treated Art with more respect, and the fame of their 
great writers with less exposure. ‘To suppose that 
the disclosures of the head will remove the impres- 
sions produced on the heart by genius, displays no 
knowledge whatever of human nature. What pur- 
posethendothey serve? Fancya cold unsympathizing 
critic doing the same to rue Venus, or to Titian’s 
warm and living beauties. Nothing can more pol- 
lute public morals and taste than these senseless 
attempts. Let Genius alone. The highest will 
never go far wrong, and the people will never en- 
courage what will injure them. The way that Byron's 
immortal works have been spoken of, is not the ex- 
ercise of legitimate criticism. That is not the true 
method of looking at art. We do not want our 
eyes to be opened in this offensive manner. It can 
never improve our morals or our taste. The true 
critic will so reverence Genius, that he will delicately 
clothe, not undress it; but how often does this mis- 
applied science unhappily disclose what Genius itself 
never suggests. 

Where Time shall place Byron this age cannot, 
perhaps, with certainty decide. In conception of 
the spiritual sublime he must undoubtedly yield to 
Milton. But in all that constitutes human interest 
in the beautiful in Art and Nature, the first object 
of allart, Byron as certainly surpasses him. He, too, 
alone, though so inferior in his walk, approaches 
Milton, and this is no mean praise. But if variety, 
extensive and eternal popularity, the aspirations and 
the endeavours of all genius, are the best and truest 
test of its degree, Byron is now, and will ever re- 
main—why, I intend to show—our first poet. One 
thing is at least undisputed, except by the “ fit though 
few” of our new and ephemeral race of bards and 
critics, that Byron will ever remain immeasurably 
above all of his age, “ towering in his pride of place,” 
the greatest artist and the greatest poet. Those who 
consider philosophical poetry and direct morality as 
the best themes for the muse, and narrow art to its 
miserable existence in this cold region, will not ad- 
init this. But a voice once in the living heart of the 
eternal people can never die, and the public have long 
ago, by their choice of authors, swept away all such 
uncongenial attempts to substitute the head for the 
heart. By and bye, too, more sound and compre- 
hensive critics will rise, who will tread the paths of 
Jetirey and others of the old school, and replace 
genius and fame upon their only true and immove- 
able pedestal—the heart of the universal people. 

Byron is the first of poets in any age or country}; 
the first who pleases every class of readers. As in 
Shakspeare, the child, the beautiful and blushing- 
girl, the man of the most fastidious tastes, the 
lover, the poet, the scholar, the classic, the enthusiast 
of nature, the statesman, and the philosopher, the 
fiery soldier and the dauntless sailor, the artist, musi- 
cian, painter, and sculptor, may meet in some or 
other of his works. From * The Prisoner of Chillon,’ 
the simplest, purest, and withal the most affecting 
of tales, to the deep thought in ‘ Harold,’ the solemn 
reflections over the ruins of great empires past away 
never to return, the earnest aspirations after the spirit 
of the universe, and the descriptions of all that igs 
sublime and beautiful in nature and art, all may meet. 
The whole is so transparent, so free from cloud or 
metaphysical puzzle, or experiment, that he who runs 
may read. The child may here, in one author, 
meet the greatest intellect; and all derive enjoyment, 
and suggestions for reflection, in proportion to their 
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cultivation and innate ardour for the beautiful. And 
in true simplicity—that sublime, simple pathos by 
which men and children are reduced to one common 
level—read to a sensitive child ‘The Prisoner of 
Chillon,’ and the best of Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads, 
and it will be found, that whilst the last will make 
little, if the slightest impression, the child’s tears will 
be seen to flow at the recital of the sufferings of “ the 
poor brother,” as her tenderest sympathies are ex- 
cited by thoughts of her own. “That sweet little 
bird that came so kindly to the poor prisoner and 
sung its pretty song,” will never be forgotten— 

A light broke in upon my brain, 

It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard: 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise. 
Here the heart has been touched and the “ pro- 
foundest truth” in the world learnt—a lesson of 
humanity which surpasses all cold appeals to the head. 
An impression is made beyond all the power of the 
philosopher to effect ; a seed has been sown, and the 
fruit will be perfected in season. Compassion, self- 
denial, and kindness to brothers and sisters is taught, 
and may never be forgotten. Yet such isthe teacher 
whom indiscriminate censure can confound with the 
obscenities of Rochester, libel with a cold and malig- 
nant wit, that delights to expose what it should con- 
ceal—the imperfections of poor humanity, and to 
abuse a genius which it cannot appreciate, or it could 
not malign. This ribaldry, too, is that which pro- 
fessors of humanity seem to delight so much to circu- 
late. Oh, this is sad, indeed; sad to speak so of a 
great English poet, who held even the largest human 
heart within his hand, and made it discourse to his 
eloquent music; who spake as never man before 
spake, of the ocean and the stars; who sowed the 
eternal heaven with his poetry ; sang of the glory of 
the storm, and the lightning, and the thunder, as 
man never before sang; who clothed all that is most 
sublime of God’s creation (not its weeds) in a robe 
of unequalled magnificence, scarcely less beautiful 
than the noon-day sun, or less solemn and gorgeous 
than the garb of the lustrous night : and yet who can 
make the pure and simple heart of a little child throb 
at its will, and flood iis guileless eyes with tears of 
the sweetest compassion. Oh, let us no more dese- 
crate the memory of a power so divine. Let us pre- 
serve with a just admiration and reverence the fame 
of a genius so vast and so magnificent; and if we 
would blame, let us remember how much of sin and 
meanness and selfishness we ourselves must own, 
without his passions or his temptations, and with no 
part of his surpassing powers to put on the other side. 
How solemnly ought we to blame him who can no 
longer plead his own cause. We shall at least err 
wisely, if we err on the side of compassion, and in 
that pure doctrine of Christianity whose spirit is 
charity. 

With this great and lamented poet nothing is 
obscure. Yet why has he been so ridiculously found 
fault with by the present race of bards and critics, 
as I shall presently show he has been? Because a 
thoroughly erroneous notion of the objects and essen- 
tials of poetry has been started by them, that the 
public may not compare their productions with the 
great masters, and discover what cold and barren 
stuff it is when brought to a true standard. They 
give us what they call psychological studies and 
matters for thought. I doubt whether the moral or 
physical world was ever advanced an inch by all the 
“ profound truths,” ever uttered. I leave out of the 
question science and political economy, and confine 
my remarks to imaginative literature. Mankind and 
civilization are kept moving by energy, passion, feel- 
ing, and action, the practical poetry of life, the 
warmth of humanity. These belong to the masses, 
who never heard one of these profound truths from 
generation to generation. The people are the pulses 
of one great heart which moves them, and they all 
throb as one man upon any important question of 
humanity. But there is not muddiness enough in 
Byron to please our present bards. They therefore 
love him not. There is no tittlebat work for the 
critics, and they love him not. As to intellect, 
there is more in a few of those glorious stanzas in 
the ‘ Childe’ than in all their own heavy productions. 
The public would have encouraged their attempts, 
as it has done those modest enough to depend upon 





their own merits; but when they seek to level Byron 
beneath themselves it is not to be borne. 

Byron and Scott are so popular because both are 
so thoroughly national ; Shakspeare not more so. In 
the Crusades the spirit of our lion-hearted Richard 
lives again on the shores of the East. And though 
Byron’s most fiery scenes are there laid, what but a 
downright English heart moves through them in the 
Turban ? May he not, also, of all our poets, be called 
the British Homer, not in invention, but in that 
vivida vis animi which poured forth stream after 
stream of poesie, whose force sweeps all before it? 
Who, since Homer possessed such impetuous vigour, 
that passion and energy, with the tenderest feeling, 
which I spoke of, (4th. p. 270,) as being the rarest 
combination that could in such unpremeditated spon- 
taneous melody pour out poems like *‘ The Corsair’ in 
ten and the ‘ Bride’ in four days. Why, if one of our 
ephemeral poets who speak so contemptuously of 
Byron were to write the worst ofthese tales, he would 
be in fits the next day, raving mad with delight, and 
his next-of-kin would take possession of his goods 
under a commission De . - Madness and a 
strait-jacket would be his for life. His feeble brain 
could not bear the fiery inspiration even to pass 
through it; the wire would be all fused by the electric 
spark. Now will Byron and Scott continue popular? 
Gibbon has observed that “ style is the image of cha- 
racter.” This seems the best, the most comprehen- 
sive, though the briefest canon of criticism; the only 
true test by which a contemporary age can probably 
foretell the lasting popularity of a writer of imagina- 
tive literature. Does he embody the national cha- 
racter, or some portion of its varieties ? now Shak- 
speare, Scott, Byron, Dickens, and Bulwer have all 
seized some more, some less, of our national charac- 
ter. The first four the most. Byron the chief of all 
in this respect. But he it is who, of all our bards, 
seems to me the incarnation of the true national 
active character. Why else are his Turkish tales 
got by heart by almost every youth destined to get 
his own living, that is, who is of the poetical tempera- 
ment? All he has written gives an irrepressible 
desire of travel, of some manly employment, of 
doing something; to see those scenes in Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and the East, which he has so mag- 
nificently perpetuated. He encourages beyond any 
bard, that roving, restless, enterprising English 
spirit, which has spread itself on the wings of the 
wind to the uttermost parts of the earth, that cannot 
be still. He is therefore universal because Eng- 
land is. His very morbidity is English,—the mor- 
bidity of an, intensely powerful nature that must be 
doing something ; not the sickly, effeminate sentimen- 
tality of a weak one, that does nothing but stand 
still. The daring spirit which Byron embodies has 
always been English: let us hope it always will be. 
We have not deteriorated. We are still the finest 
people in the world. John Bull is the paragon of 
bulls, though an animal, but man is the paragon of 
animals, and an Englishman the paragon of men. 
Everything must be done to keep up the race. All 
literature should tend with the legislature to preserve 
its spirit, The manly Scott and the fiery Byron 
are the best infusions we have yet had of the loftiest 
parts of our national character; and their works are 
still as loved as their memories are cherished by 
every true Englishman. Both should have a monu- 
ment side by side in Westminster Abbey, as they 
surely will have in time. Noble brothers in life, no 
little jealousies disturbed them. We must not yet 
turn our bold youth into milksops and contemplative 
philosophers. We have first got something great to 
do. Contemplative philosophers are well enough in 
their place, and no reasonable man complains of a few 
specimens, when they are kept as curiosities. But 
poetry of all forms is the one that should hold in its 
intense energy the spirit of the English people. Yet 
the ceaseless attempts of bards and critics, for the last 
dozen years, have been to leave the body without its 
manhood, and make all classes sit for “full half- 
hours,” contemplating butterflies—* rats and mice, 
and such small deer.’’ Now Byron is the poet of 
action, and the English are the most active people in 
the world. Let us hope this ever will be their char- 
acteristic. Why then is Byron so much loved? be- 
cause he represents that energetic, determined, reck- 
less, fiery, gloomy, morbid, and tender spirit, which 
belongs to the national character, to the spirited 





Englishman ; to such men as Lord Clive, and tg 
those vigorous natures which conquered India, and 
did those daring deeds which are marvels ; who hayg 
carried our name and our arms triumphant by the 
most wonderful achievements in every corner of the 
globe. Look what the Buccaneers did: there Was 
the same undaunted English spirit badly directed 

But we want to keep it alive. Nothing is of greater 
moment than to preserve this national spirit, and he 
deserves a public monument who best perpetuates 
it. Leave our statesmen to direct and employ it. | 
maintain then that Byron of all our poets has best, if 
not alone, caught and preserved this English spirit, in 
his glorious verse, which is spreading with unexampled 
rapidity, by the sixpenny editions, to every class, We 
must no more look for the purest morality or idealized 
characters, worked out as models, in such rapid poetry, 
than expect that the daring animal spirits that storm 
towns will not run into excesses, What is so wonder. 
ful is, that with such impetuosity, such reckless dash, 
there is, after all, so little objectionable matter where 
it is most displayed, and amidst such various and in. 
numerable triumphs as Byron has achieved. Examine 
Achilles and Ajax critically, and they are mere 
animals, ferocious tigers whose sole delight is glory 
through slaughter ; their love, without the slightest 
pretence to sentiment, brutal and sensual; its ob- 
jects slaves, handed from one to another. But why 
examine Genius by the head? Why not give up the 
heart to its inspiration, and enjoy it? This alone will 
clothe the skeleton to which criticism would reduce 
it. Man is a fighting animal from his birth. Babies 
fight their mothers, and boys their fathers, brothers, 
and sisters. We cannot check this innate propensity; 
and, asman advances in civilization, science enables 
him to invent machines for the destruction of his 
species, a thousand-fold more destructive than the 
claws nature has denied him. Why it should be so 
is beyond our miserably finite faculties to discover, 
and therefore faith is wisely given to save us from 
impiety. From the first murder to the shocking 
atrocities in China, we have not advanced a step in 
this respect; and it seems destined that we must civi- 
lize by the sword in the first instance. Whilst then 
it is so, why should we depress the noblest genius; 
he, whose spirit stirs the chivalrous and brave to pro- 
tect our shores? Here the public meet Campbell, 
whose glorious lyrics will outlive, as they deserve, all 
his other poems. These are what the English nation 
like, and one of which is worth heaps of ballads, 
cruelly misnamed lyrical, for they have nothing 
whatever of the sweetness, elegance, beauty, delicacy, 
harmony, exquisite taste, and lyric spirit, which all true 
discernment seeksin lyric poetry. What would poetry 
come to if the public received these things as lyric! 
Why then do “the fit though few” put these atroci- 
ties on “ the pensive muse,” and then abuse our taste 
and tell us we want coarse excitement. We are 
what we are—the English people; we like our own 
national drink of “Old October,” and plenty of it, 
better than skim milk, meted out in driblets. We 
are not a homeopathic nation. Nor are we a hydro. 
pathic nation. We are that great English nation 
whose stout hearts have beaten the world on land and 
sea, from Crecy to Waterloo; who have conquered, 
and will possess, all India, and China, and leave the 
spirit of the race ruling over every island of the main. 
Fancy an order from the Horse Guards, for a bat- 
talion of these sonnetteers and lyrists, to lead on our 
soldiers and inspire them with martial ardour as did 
the bards of old! 

Can any of your readers connected with literature 
tell One of the Public (who, not knowing a single 
author, bookseller, or even literary man, has no other 
means of obtaining information) what strange pro- 
pensity it is that induces “the fit though few” to 
traduce the genius of the dead, whom the public have 
pronounced immortal ? For a dozen years silly at- 
tempts have been going on to displace Byron from 
his lofty pedestal. I have read, within the last two 
days, the most astounding criticism on this great poet, 
by one of the “spirits of the age,” that was ever 
penned. Though published ten years ago, it was 
never heard of here until the commendations of the 
said criticism by other “spirits of the age.” And 
what do these spirits of the age say of England’s 
greatest poet? That “ he was in knowledge merely 
a man of Belles Lettres; ... a man of idleness 
and light reading, . . . who acquired popularity by 
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the exercise of a single talent; .. . that his con- 
tracting self-love confined the field of his opera- 
tions within narrow limits; ... that he had no en- 
largement of minc .” What, the public would ask, 
are we to expect from the poetry of the day, when 
such trash as this can not only be published by bard- 
lings, but ten years afterwards be commended by 
other bardlings, presuming to call themselves “the 
spirits of the age” of sucha nation as Great Britain, 
ruling over some hundreds of millions of people? 
When a great and sound-hearted public have con- 
ferred an immortality upon an author, it is presump- 
tuous blockheads only that presume to dispute its 
judgment. The public have never been long in error, 
‘and never can be, in their estimate of literary art. 
What have become of the select few who tried the 
same thing against Pope ? They are now only known 
by the inscription of their names on the monument 
of their folly. Pope is quoted as much as ever, and 
his detractors are laughed at for their trouble. There 
was no need for Byron’s mighty hand to sweep away 
the cobwebs from the cage of the Little Twickenham 
Nightingale. His notes come out as clear and melo- 
dious as ever, and he still remains exactly where he 
was. But, as such criticism as this wholesale invec- 
tive against Byron’s various and unequalled genius 
should not be passed unnoticed—and I should be 
ashamed to raise my own feeble voice in his defence 
—permit me to remark, that this “man merely of 
Belles Lettres” was, in an era of unparalleled intellect 
and genius, the observed of all observers; that he 
received the immediate homage of the most gifted and 
differing genius of his age—the manly and chivalrous 
Scott, the pure-minded and classical Shelley, and 
the many-sided Goethe—of Campbell, Moore and 
Rogers, Canning and Peel; that he was acknow- 
ledged by these, and by the first critics of his time, 
and still is by these true judges of art, to be the first 
poet of his period ; that he who has “ acquired po- 
pularity by a single talent” is now more read than all 
the British poets put together, except Shakspeare ; 
and that this man of “ idleness and light reading,” 
amidst revolutions of all sorts, the care of his pro- 
perty, public and domestic contentions, and bad 
health, left, at thirty-six, the most surprising monu- 
ment of industry, in mere quantity (poems, letters, 
and journals), ever left by bard at that early age—to 
say nothing of the unapproachable quality of the 
whole. And what letters! Shelley, too, of all men 
—the pure and gentle Shelley, who lives so deeply in 
our hearts—had perhaps the best opportunity of 
forming an opinion of this “single-talent” man. He 
lived near him, and the extent of his own classical 
attainments (the best Greek translator of his day), 
and the variety of his learning, entitle him to be con- 
sidered at least as good a judge as the aforesaid spirits 
ofour age. Now, as I hope it is the pleasure of the 
conductors of the literary press, as it is their duty, to 
defend the memory of the departed genius of their 
country, let the living voice of the true-minded and 
sincere Shelley speak to our judgment. Byron's 
accusers have been heard: let his defenders. An 
Englishman, of all people, loves fair play: it is the 
noblest part of his national character. Long years the 
public have never said a word. Contenting themselves 
with buying three-guinea editions of ‘ Harold’ (where 
the spirit of the immortal Childe is enshrined in the 
most beautiful monument genius and art could erect), 
and calling for sixpenny editions of his works, they have 
patup quietly enough with this insult to their country’s 
great poet. But A. (see ante, p. 339) has nobly said, 
“THE FAME OF Lorp ByRON Is PUBLIC PROPERTY.” 
We feel that it is. Speak, then, in defence of thy only 
superior of thy time—of this “man of idleness and 
light reading.” “ He is,” observes Shelley, “a person 
of the most consummate genius, and capable, if he 
would direct his energies to such an end, of becoming 
the redeemer of his country. He derives, from a 


comparison of his own extraordinary mind with the | 


dwarfish intellects that surround him, an intense ap- 
Prehension of the nothingness of human life. 
passions and his powers are incomparably greater than 
those of other men; yet, in social life, no human 
being can be more gentle, patient, and unassuming. 
He is cheerful, frank, and witty. His more serious 
Conversation is a sort of intoxication: men are held 
by it as by a spell.” And what does Shelley say in 
his letters, with that noble generosity true genius 
always pays to genius ? “ Lord Byron is the only poet 


His | 


the sun toshow my little light: I write nothing now.” | 
Great bards are ever just toeach other. Sure of their | 
own immortality, they seek not to build up a reputa- | 
tion by impeaching the style and genius of all other | 
bards. It is, I feel, almost an insult to the public to | 
notice the criticism of the age-spirits on our great 
poet. His power is as unmistakeable as the sun at 
noon-day ; his beauties asthe heavens ; his grandeur 
and magnificence as the stars of the night. Manfully 
did Scott say, that “ Byron had hit the mark where 
he could not even aim his arrows.” Yet Tus is the 
poet of whom the honourable members of the Lumber 
Troop of authors have been for ten years past trying 
to dethrone. 

The time will surely come—for noble is the Eng- 
lish character in the long ran—when Byron will have 
paid to his memory, his genius, and his sufferings that 
affectionate homage which the genius and sufferings 
of Dante and Tasso receive from their countrymen, 
and the world. What a lesson in charity may not 
Christian England learn from more Catholic France, 
Italy, and Protestant Germany! They know how 
to venerate 

The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
We do not. The literary press and the government 
have yet to learn this noble lesson. The many- 
minded people are the best keepers of the fame of 
their great men, and would wish to meet, in some 
solemn edifice for solemn thought, the likenesses of 
those whose spirit rules them. No statue would teach 
so moral, so deep a lesson as that of our great poet. 
Unsurpassed genius, fame beyond man’s desire, 
wealth, rank, beauty—everything to fill his gorgeous 
cup to overflowing with mortal happiness. Yet, it 
was not his. Nothing from the pulpit could teach 
like this the vanity of human wishes: nothing be so 
suggestive of that mournful reflection which leads to 
virtue. 
There is the moral of all human tales. 

A perpetual homily in itself. And yet we deny 
him place in Westminster Abbey! Is not his spirit 
with us? Does it not live in the hearts of tens of 
thousands? Is it not of the nation? of the very 
essence of all that is brave and bold, manly and 
enthusiastic? of the British people? of that dauntless, 
unconquerable, Promethean spirit, which defied the 
wide world in arms, preserved inviolate our shore, 
our beauty from pollution, our freedom and our faith 
intact? Is he not the only bard we have where this 
determined spirit is to be found? Genius and the 
grave should level all distinctions of sects; great suf- 
ferings should atone for great errors ; the tomb that 
closes on his griefs, should sepulchre his foes. All 
should be hushed. We speak of a great spirit that 
is gone: where ? Death has set his seal upon reply. 
It is too awful for ribald wit or censure ; no voice 
but the voice of prayer should be heard; our com- 
mon humanity whispers it; our religion teaches it. 
The grave isa solemn thought: and did he not greatly 
suffer? Had he no wrongs? no injuries to avenge ? 
Did he avenge them? Did he not—the outcast—for- 
give? Shall the Paria instruct us in charity? Hear 
what he teaches—* Forgiveness.” 

No more outrage on the memory of genius, who 
saw all that life holds dear torn from him ; the ten- 
derest feelings of a father outraged, never to see his 
child again in this life. And did he not love his 
country ? Was he not proud of it? Did he not seek 
to return to it through Greece? Did he not ever 
yearn after it? Can we hear unmoved his voice 
from the grave? The proud Englishman would not 
ask our sympathies living: let us give them dead. 
It is never too late. No true, sincere, humble- 
minded Christian can wish to leave so great a name 

From out the Temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations. 

Such intolerance is not to be found in their beautiful 
religion ; in a faith so heavenly in its charity. It 
is the Pharisee, who censures the living and the dead, 
who thanks God he is not as other men are. Now 
| Byron was ever most self-accusing, magnifying his 
| fault; and though he would not humble himself to 
man, may he not have done so to his Maker, and 

| have prayed—* God be merciful to me a sinner”? 
His disembodied spirit has, beyond doubt, chosen 
for its sanctuary “The inviolate Island of the sage 
| and free,” and whilst such a noble unconquerable 








worth contending against, but I have lived too near | spirit lives in our hearts, so will this happy land 


remain, Let a great nation, so justly proud of its 
freedom, honour Freedom’s noblest champion, her 
proudest, loftiest Childe, one who died so early and 
unhappy. Let us at length do justice to his memory 

Who gave for Liberty his latest breath, 

And twined this pure remembrance with his wreath. 

Bera. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read Sigma’s 
answer (p. 381) to my last, at p.357. “ One of the 
Public” would not have been so uncandid towards 
him as he has been to me. We never take a single 
hasty expression, even if objectionable, on which to 
found a long tirade. But I did nowhere say, as Sigma 
has quoted, “ The great object of Poetry is to excite 
the passions.” I know it is not. I drew the dis- 
tinction between philosophical poetry and that of 
the great masters; and when I spoke of exciting, I 
accompanied it with “ directing” the passions. I will 
show that Sigma has entirely mistaken me, and the 
taste of the great reading public. Those in the habit 
of reading “ Shakspeare, Milton particularly, Byron, 
Scott, and Dickens,” as I quoted, cannot possibly 
have the vulgar taste and desire for coarse excite- 
ment, he seems to desire to put upon us. I will meet 
him upon the beauties of Shelley, Keats, and Ten- 
nyson, as long as it pleases him, because I feel them, 
and he cannot enjoy them more than myself; but I 
will not debase Taste or Art by admitting philo- 
sophical poetry to the position sought for it. 

(Many other letters on this topic have been received ; 


one from Theta we shall insert at an early opportunity: with 
that, however, the controversy must*close]. 





THE LATE WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 

Havine perceived that, in the Atheneum of last 
week, you gave anotice of the death, and a shortsketch 
of the general characteristics of the life of this eccen- 
tric man of letters and munificent patron of the arts; 
and as any information, however scanty, which can 
add to the amount of knowledge already possessed 
respecting his character, or property, must be ac- 
ceptable; I trust that the subjoined memoranda 
of a favoured depository in which he piled his trea- 
sures, a visit to which was highly coveted, and difficult 
to secure, will perhaps prove interesting. 

It is not generally known, except by persons living 
in the neighbourhood of Bath, that upon the hill of 
Lansdown, near that city, the late Mr. Beckford, at 
an early period of his residence there, erected a lofty 
tower, in the apartments of which were placed many 
of his choicest paintings and articles of virtt. Asiatic 
in its style, with gilded lattices and blinds or curtains 
of crimson cloth, its striped ceilings, its minaret, and 
other accessories, conveyed the idea that the being 
who designed the place and endeavoured to carry 
out the plan, was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
that lonely grandeur and strict solitariness which ob- 
tains through all countries and among all the people 
of the East. The building was surrounded by a high 
wall, and entrance afforded to the garden in which 
the tower stood, by a door of small dimensions. The 
garden itself, was Eastern in its character. Though 
comparatively circumscribed in its size, nevertheless 
were to be found within it, solitary walks and deep re- 
tiring shades, such as could be supposed Vathek, the 
mournful and the magnificent, loved, and from the 
bowers of which might be expected would suddenly fall 
upon the ear, sounds of the cymbal and the dulcimer, 
The building contained several apartments ¢rowded 
with the finest paintings. At the time I made my in- 
spection the walls were crowded with the choicest pro- 
ductions of the easel. The memory falls back upon 
ineflaceable impressions of Old Francks, Breughel, 
Cuyp, Titian, (a Holy Family) Hondekooter, Polem- 
berg, and a host of other painters whose works have 
immortalized Art. Ornaments of the most exquisite 
gold filagree, carvings in ivory and wood, Raphael- 
esque china, goblets formed of gems, others fashioned 
by the miraculous hands of Benvenuto Cellini, filled 
the many cabinets and recherché receptacles created 
for such things. The doors of the rooms were of 
finely polished wood—the windows of single sweeps 
of plate glass—the cornices of gilded silver; every 
part, both within and without, bespeaking the wealth, 
the magnificence, and the taste of him who had built 
this temple in dedication to grandeur, solitariness, 
and the arts. 

The residence of Mr, Beckford was on the western 
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wing of Lansdown Crescent, an imposing collection of 
houses, lying considerably below the spot on which 
the tower was built, though on the same hill, and 
from his house,—indeed a palace !—he could soon 
reach the tower. Here he often came without at- 
tendant, entered the gloomy pillar, and became wrap- 
ped in his own meditations—thoughts whether like 
those that engaged the minds of the beings with 
which he peopled the Hall of Eblis in his marvellous 
Vathek, when gazing upon the Pre-Adamite Sultans, 
and the gathered riches of a world gone by, or more 
akin with modern and Icss magnificent times, is now, 
with his frail body, alike hidden from us. 

While penning these feeble recollections of this 
singular place and its strange owner, tlie interior and 
exterior of the Tower more vividly present themselves 
to my imagination. An apartment stood within the 
walls called the Chapel. It was a narrow place, the 
sides hung with pictures entirely of devotional sub- 
jects. These were all impressive, but the object 
which struck most strongly on the senses, was a 
statue of a monk holding the infant Jesus in his 
arms. The rapt, soul-satisfied smile with which the 
countenance of the figure regarded the heavenly 
child was really subduing. The name of the sculptor 
was unknown to us, but his work was a miracle. On 
the pedestal stood the inscription “ Dominus Illumina- 
tio Mea.” From this chapel the visitor passed into 
a narrow room which might be termed the Library, 
for it was filled with books. This was a place where 
a man might have entered, built up the doorway by 
which he gained his admission, and died in study. 
The light subdued, the air softly blowing through the 
chamber, the deep silence, induced profound attention. 
And then arose the smell of books—the tine perfume 
exuding from vellum, russia, and even from the insides 
of choicé tomes, furthered the invitation to self-sacri- 
fice. Not all the odorous gums and spices heaped 
by Sardanapalus on his funeral pyre, could have 
equalled this, 

I recollected these very feelings coming potently 
upon me when I stood within this apartment. It 
was with regret I left it and mounted to the summit 
of the Tower. Here what an almost boundless pro- 
spect awaited me: the lonely arid down spreading 
immediately beneath—far on the right, the stone 
pillar erected to mark the spot where Fulke Greville 
fell and died—beyond, the fruitful valleys of Weston, 
Twerton, Keynsham, onwards to Bristol ;—and far— 
far off, beyond hill and vale, and wide-spreading down, 
and multitudinous acres of arable and wood, fading in 
dim distance rose the tower of Fonthill !—fit termina- 
tion to the view. 

It has been said, that Beckford’s Tower had been 
erected by its owner, for the purpose of occasionally 
resting his eyes upon the summit of the magnificent 
palace on which he had poured his wealth and all the 
resources of his mind—that he never ceased to regret 
itsdeparture from hishands, that this sorrow amounted 
sometimes to despondency—and that to this tower 
he came to feed his melancholy mind, and gaze upon 
that which had gone into the possession of strangers, 
and from him for ever. 

The truth of this is not ascertained—but the tale 
is not improbable, and the sentiment is fit, with such 
a man. I. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In our brief obituary notice of the late Mr. Beck- 
ford, we alluded to his father, Alderman Beckford, 
as amerchant; on this subject we have received the 
following letter :— 

Will you allow me to correct an error in your memoir of 
the late Mr. Beckford. His father, the alderman, was nota 
merchant, his connexion with the City was entirely political. 
He was the eldest son of Peter Beckford, accounted the 
richest subject in Europe, who left also extensive estates to 
his younger children, viz. Julius, grandfather of the late 
Lord Rivers, Francis, whose descendants now alone retain 
the name ; Elizabeth Countess of Effingham, and Ann, the 
mother of Lord Seaford. Peter Beckford was the son ofa 
successful soldier, Col. Beckford, Governor of Jamaica, who 
was nephew to Sir Thomas Leckford, of Ashstead, in Surrey. 
The family had originally large estates in Gloucestershire, 
&c., but Sir William Beckford died fighting for King Richard 
on Bosworth Field, and the fortunes of the family fell with 
him. And you will not be sorry to hear, that the works 
published by Mr. Beckford did not ‘‘ exhaust his productive 
powers.” Masses of manuscripts remain which may be 
given to the public, and which I do not think you will find 
unworthy the advantage of your notice. 

Mr. Nixon’s statue of John Carpenter, the founder 
ofthe City of London School, was on Monday placed 





upon its pedestal in the first landing of the great stair- 
case opposite the south entrance to the school; on 
which occasion the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, the head 
master, read an appropriate inscription, containing 
a compendious history of the founder, according to a 
document recently discovered amongst the ancient 
records of the corporation. 

At the annual dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, Lord Palmerston in the chair, about 100 gen- 
tlemen were present; among them, Sir A. L. Hay, 
M.P., Sir J. Easthope, M.P., Hon. C. Colborne, Mr. 
H. T. Hope, M.P., Mr. C. Dickens, Sir W.C. Ross, 
R.A., Mr. R. H. Solly, Mr. J. P. Knight, Mr. C, Stan- 
field, and Mr. O. Roberts. The subscriptions 
amounted to 5501, including Her Majesty's 100 
and Prince Albert’s 50 guineas, 

Critics are more cautious than is generally sup- 
posed. We did not insert our correspondent’s letter 
respecting 7'he Etch’d Thoughts, until we had satis- 
fied ourselves of its general accuracy. The Club 
forthwith claimed permission to reply : whether they 
will have benefited their case by discussion, the 
reader will be best able to decide, when he shall have 
read the subjoined. 

Leeds, May 16, 1844. 

The Etching Club are amusing people ;—in my former letter 
I state of the Etch'd Thoughts, “‘ that the greater part of 
it (three-fourths I should say) is not new, but had been issued 
by the Club some years since.” They presume to call this 
assertion ‘ unjustifiable,” and in the same paragraph admit 
that forty-four of the plates (there are only sixty in the Etch'd 
Thoughts!) did so appear. I complain of having ‘*such a 
fraction” (!) of the old work as forty-four plates out of sixty; 
I complain of the book being advertised as a ‘‘ new work by 
the Etching Club ;” and Ieave it to you and the public to 
determine whether my stat ts, or the pr dings of the 
Club, are ‘ unjustifiable.” The original work (issued in 
numbers) contains about eighty plates. (Perhaps we may 
hope for the republication of the remaining thirty-six at 
some future period, as another new work.) There may have 
been no more than seven copies printed; I have only to say 
I know of four in Leeds alone, and I also know that three 
persons who bought the Etch’d Thoughts as a “new 
work” would not have done so had they had any idea that 
it was their old friend in anew dress. I am, &c. 

Ay OLp Susscriber. 

Just five years ago, in a review of Flaxman’s* Lec- 
tures on Sculpture,’ the Atheneum threw out a gentle 
philippic against his ungrateful country, while allud- 
ing to her grand Metropolitan Necropoli.—* All her 
chantries and chapels (we said) choked up with 
tombs of inflated oligarchs and dozing diocesans, 
cannot furnish space for the small image of a sculptor 
who often conferred upon these depositories their 
chief adornment. No! nor even did they furnish 
such a space, would all England, we are persuaded, 
club for such a purpose the weight of her cobwebs 
in golden pounds.” (Athen. No. 585.) Our asser- 
tion, it would seem, is now about to be tested : may 
the result prove us, we fervently pray, false prophets 
—may our philippic itself contribute its mite to 
prove us so, by giving that oscitant Virtue, national 
gratitude, a fillip which will peradventure awaken 
her! We almost flatter ourselves we did Demo- 
sthenize with some little effect, as it appears certain 
Noblemen and Gentlemen have formed themselves 
into an indignant Committee, and reiterate aloud 
what we only murmured in a dove-like tone of the 
tenderest complaint. ‘It has long been a subject of 
general regret, and national reproach,” thus breaks 
forth their programme, “ that in this country so little 
has yet been done to testify a nation’s gratitude to the 
great Masters in British Art. The persevering excr- 
tions of private individuals erected a monument in 
St. Paul’s to the memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and the admiration of friends and countrymen a 
statue in the National Gallery to the memory of 
Sir David Wilkie. But the history of British grati- 
tude to British Art begins and ends with these two 
statues. While public memorials to our warriors 
and statesmen are of common occurrence, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren has only a slab, Hogarth is without a 
bust, and Flaxman without a statue.” Sir Christopher 
has more than a slab—a whole bust in Turkey-egg 
marble at Oxford—but this is immaterial: he and 
Flaxman deserve statues to their memory, because 
they both raised monuments to the glory of their 
mother-land. They deserve them somewhat better 
than George the First, who did nothing to promote 
Art, and George the Fourth who did much to degrade 
it, though we grant they do not require them like 
these royal nobodies, as preservatives against being 
forgotten. Let us add that the names of Buccleuch, 
Lansdowne, Northampton, Rogers, Eastlake, Callcott, 








&c. among the Committee, ensure the respectability 
of the project. Mr. M. L. Watson, sculptor of an 
allegorical frontispiece on the Hall of Commerce has 
undertaken to execute a full-sized portrait-statue of 
Flaxman for “ £1,200,” including copies from two of 
Flaxman’s finest bas-reliefs as pedestal ornaments, 
The model, we observe, is already made, and viewable 
at Mr. Watson’s studio: but we have not yet seen 
it, because all to which we would now pledge our- 
selves is approval of the project itself. 

We are glad to learn (for we were not able to be 
present) that Mr. Charles Kemble’s Shakspearian 
Readings, on Monday, the 13th, were productive of 
the refined gratification that was expected. He began 
with *Cymbeline,’ a play, perhaps, not the most 
favourable, for obvious reasons, to the experiment; 
but to every passage of poetry or feeling, Mr. Kemble, 
we understand, gave exquisite effect. Occasionally 
he rose into energy. The audience, though select, 
was numerous. 

If the specimens of “ ornamental metal work” at 
St. James's Bazaar were not altogether satisfactory, we 
have now got a superlatively tasty sample in the 
fences, or garde-fou, put in between the columns of 
the portico of the National Gallery; our old familiar 
friends, the wooden poles, being fairly worn out in 
the service. We know not to whose inventive talent 
we are indebted for this notable piece of ornamental 
work. The taste which suggested it may have been 
asinine, but the things themselves are rather of 
equine character, bearing a decided resemblance to 
the clothes-horse, bating their colour, which is green, 
It might have been supposed that nothing less than 
bronze would have been employed on such an occa- 
sion; at any rate, that the metal would have had a 
coating of bronze, instead of which, in humble imi- 
tation of Mrs. Jarley’s Caravan, it has a jacket of 
flaring green paint; and this elegance and refined 
taste in a building devoted to the Fine Arts, and the 
habitat of a Royal Academy ! 

A trial by the Philharmonic orchestra took place 
on Wednesday morning of the Symphony by Schu. 
bert, which we have so long pressed on the notice of 
the Society, and of a work by the young Danish 
composer, M. Gade. Till it be decided whether either 
or both come to public hearing, it would be prema- 
ture to offer comments. From such an essay, too, it 
is of course impossible to gather more than the mere 
outlines of the composition. We cannot, however, 
but mention a minuet of rare delicacy and originality 
in the second symphony, as one of those movements 
about which there can be no mistake, however nume- 
rous be the faults of the band. Besides these, a MS. 
overture, by Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, was played 
through, of which we shall have an opportunity of 
speaking at some coming concert. 

The original manuscripts of the Correspondence of 
Burns and Clarinda (Athen. No. 842) were sold 
on Friday, May 10th, by Messrs. Tait, at Edin- 
burgh. The company, as a correspondent informs 
us, was numerous, and the competition spirited. 
There being no bidding at the upset price (25/.) the 
letters were sold separately, and realized 381. 2s. 6d. 
Letter No. 64 of the recent publication, containing 
the *‘ Lament of Queen Mary,’ brought 51. 5s.; No. 
65, which had the Poet’s initials, 1/. 10s.; No. 66, 
containing the beautiful song, ‘ A fond kiss,’ 1/. 11s. 
Mr. Watson, bookseller, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
was the principal purchaser. 

The Paris papersreport the death, at the age of sixty- 
nine, of M. Burnouf, the father of M. Eugéne Burnouf, 
the eminent orientalist, himself distinguished for his 
labours on the classical languages. His Greek gram- 
mar has gone through thirty editions, and been for 
many years the vehicle of instruction in all the 
colleges of France. M. Burnouf was a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 

The Annual General Meeting of the five Acade- 
mies composing the Institute of France was held on 
the 2nd inst., under the presidency of M. Charles 
Dupin ; the most conspicuous features of its proceed- 
ings being the chairman’s own tribute to the illustrious 
members whom death has removed from the ranks of 
those several bodies during the past twelve months— 
a discourse by M. Lenormant, ‘On Painted Vases,’ 
and a paper read by M. Rémusat, called by him ‘A 
Fragment of the Philosophical History of French 
Literature,’ and which is spoken of in terms of extra- 
ordinary commendation. 
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From Rome, we learn that the spacious galleries of 
the Barberini Palace, in which the artist and the 
plic have so long had access to the numerous col- 
lection of works of art assembled there by Thorwald- 
sen, are now closed, and put under the seal of the 
illustrious sculptor’s testamentary executors, pre- 
tory to the removal of the works themselves to 

the Museum founded by him at Copenhagen. Pre- 


yiously to their transportation, in conformity with a 
clause in Thorwaldsen’s will, plaster casts are to be 
taken of all the works of sculpture which the col- 
Jection contains, for presentation to the Kings of 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria, in acknowledgment of the 
friendship with which those sovereigns honoured the 
great artist through life. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (frem Eight o'clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, Fl FTY-THREE, Patt MAtt, next the British Lustitution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission 1s. ; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES PFAIIEY, Secretary. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TAPESTRIES from the Designs of 
RAFFAELLE, which was presented by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIIL., 
vill remain ON VIEW, at No. 213, Piccadilly, for a short time. Ad- 
mittance One Shilling. 

; MUSIC OF FRANCE, 
Without extra Charge to the Public, at the 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION .—The Directors have 
e Mr. C. E. HORN, to deliver a SERIES of LECTURES 
on the MUSIC of EIGHT different NATIONS. The MUSIC of 
FRANCE commences on the 20th inst., at Eight o'clock in the 
Evening, and will be continued during the week on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday Evenings, at Eight o'clock; and on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturdays, at Three o'clock, with VOCAL and INSTRU- 
MENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS. All the other LECTURES and 
EXHIBITIONS as usual. LONGBOTTOM’S PHYSIOSCOPE 
and OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW DIiSSOLVING VIEWS, 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, &c. &c.—Ad- 
mission, Is. ; Schools, Ialf-price. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

GeocrapnicaL Society.—May 13.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq. President, in the chair. The minutes 
being read, the President announced that H.R.H. 
Prince Albert had graciously condescended to fili 
the office of Vice Patron of the Society, which had 
become vacant by the death of the Duke of Sussex, 
Four new members were elected, after which the 
Secretary read a paper by Dr. Beke, being the details 
of that traveller’s route from Yaush to Massouah, 
in Abyssinia: the road taken was an entirely new 
one, and had never before been mapped ; the country 
varies considerably in its aspect and fertility ; but the 
nature of the paper, which was an itinerary, does not 
admit of an abridgment. 





Iystitutr or British ARcCHITECTS.—April 29.— 
Mr. C. H. Smith on the Magnesian limestones.—This 
papef wasa continuation of those formerly read treat- 
ing on the sandstones and oolites: on the present 
occasion Mr. Smith proceeded with the subject by 
describing the great beds of magnesian limestone, 
which lie, with little intervals, from Nottingham and 
Tynemouth, and more especially those between 
Mansfield to Knaresborough, an extent of about 
seventy miles. In this district stone is found com- 
bining the carbonate of lime and magnesia from the 
lowest amount of the latter to proportions compris- 
ing pure dolomite—of course they vary greatly, both 
in appearance and quality, and that even in cases 
when the substances are, chemically speaking, the 
same ;—among the best of these stones, as building 
materials, are the Bolsover, Roche Abbey, Barnham 
Moor, and Huddlestone. ‘The first-named has been 
tested in the Norman Church at Southwell, which 
remains ina state of high preservation; but much, as 
Mr. Smith particularly insisted upon, depends upon 


the situation of the beds from which the stone is | 


niised: the remains of Roche Abbey, for example, 
and the church at Tukhill, both built with the stone 
vhich Sir C. Wren distinguished as second only to 
Portland, are ina perfect state, with all the sharpness 
of the mouldings preserved, whereas buildings in the 
neighbourhood erected with the same material during 
the present century, but without due regard to the 
choice of the beds, are already in a state of decay ; 
80 also with regard to the Barnham Moor stone, 
many Roman remains at York are in a far better 
condition than the works of the middle ages in that 








city, not excepting the cathedral, and others at Hull, 
Beverly, and Tadcaster, built with the same stone. 
The Cadeby stone is found to decompose rapidly ; a 
specimen used in London, perished in about fourteen 
years, and yet this stone is found within a short dis- 
tance of Conisborough Castle, which was built with 
a similar stone from an adjoining hill, and remains the 
most perfect specimen of masonry of its age existing 
in this climate. The characteristics of durable mag- 
nesian limestone ate its compactness and high crys- 
tallization ; those which’appear earthy, and powdery, 
and leave white on the fingers, on being handled, are 
not to be trusted. The Anston quarries, which 
supply the stone for the Parliament Houses, were 
left to be the subject of a final communication. 

May 6.—At the annual general meeting held this 
day, Earl De Grey was te-elected President—Vice 
Presidents, Messrs. Papworth, Kendall, and G, Smith. 
Honorary Secretaries, A. Paynter and G.'Bailey.— 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, T. 
L. Donaldson. 





Astroxomicat Socirty.—April.—Francis Baily, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Lieut.-Colonel J. H., 
Humfrey was electeda Fellow. M. Emile Plantamour, 
Director of the Observatory at Geneva, and Professor 
of Astronomy in the Academy at Geneva, was elected 
an Associate. 

The following communications were read :— 

* Additional Observations of Faye’s Comet, made 
at the Observatory of Trinity College, Dublin,’ by 
Mr. C. Thompson, accompanied by an explanation 
of the method of observation and reduction. 

* Meridian Observations of the Moon and Moon- 
culminating Stars, made at Hamburg during the years 
1838 and 1839,’ by C. Rumker, Esq. 

‘Elements of the Comet of Mauvais,* by M. 
Gitze. 

* Observations of the Comet of Encke, made at the 
Royal Observatory of the Cape of Good Hope in 
May 1842,’ communicated by Thomas Maclear, Esq. 

‘An Account of the Erection of the Herschel 
Obelisk at the Cape of Good Hope, accompanied by 
the Report of Colonel Lewis, and a Plan of the same,’ 
by Thomas Maclear, Esq. The following is an 
abstract. Sir John Herschel, during his residence at 
the Cape, was President of the South African Literary 
and Scientific Institution. When he was about to 
leave the colony, the members expressed a desire to 
present him with some token of remembrance ; and, 
at a full meeting, a few days before his departure, a 
gold medal was presented, with the impress of the 
institution on one side and a suitable inscription on 
the reverse. The feelings excited on that interesting 
occasion strongly evinced how much the members 
regretted the loss of their president and their admira- 
tion of one whose talents place him so far above 
ordinary men, and whose private life wasa pattern of 
every domestic virtue. The sum subscribed having 
exceeded the expense of the medal, another subscrip- 
tion-list was opened with the intention of raising a 
fund for the purpose of placing a substantial structure 
on the site of the 20-feet reflector in the garden of 
Sir John’s late residence at Feldhausen. The pro- 
posal was accordingly laid before Sir George Napier, 
who entered warmly into the project, and placed his 
name at the head of the list annexed to a handsome 
subscription. In the course of a few days the sum 
subscribed amounted to 1907. At a general meeting, 
held on the 28th of November 1838, the erection 
of the obelisk was finally determined on; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to carry its erection into effect. 
A fruitless attempt to procure a granite column at the 
Cape, of proper workmanship and within the resources 
of the Committee, led to the adoption of a suggestion 
that one of Craigleith stone, from the quarry near 
Edinburgh, might be obtained without difficulty and 
of superior finish. A resolution was accordingly 
passed by the Committee, which, together with a plan 
of the proposed obelisk, was forwarded to Professors 
Forbes and Henderson, of Edinburgh, with a request 
that those gentlemen would kindly undertake the 
necessary superintendence of the work; a request 
to which they acceded with alacrity; and the 
obelisk, in packing cases, arrived in Table Bay in the 
month of August 1841, where it was safely landed 
under the guidance of Colonel Lewis. 

The following is the report of Colonel Lewis on 
the erection :—.“ In excavating the foundation, which 





was of black sand, it was found necessary to go down 
4 feet 10 inches to arrive at the iron-stone gravelly 
bed, the substratum of the country about Feldhausen. 
The masonry foundation was formed of concrete, 
built up in courses of 12 or 14 inches, and composed 
of iron-stone, gravel, and lime-mortar, well grouted 
together. On this masonry bed a granite platform 9 
feet 6 inches square was laid, and the small column 
fixed by Sir John Herschel on the site of the 20-feet 
reflector. This mark was removed fora few days, 
in order to bring the masonry foundation to a proper 
height, but the mark was relaid with mathematical 
correctness by Lieut. Laffau, Royal Engineers. Pre- 
viously, however, to relaying the Herschel mark, the 
suggestion of the Committee of Construction was 
adopted of placing under it several silver and copper 
coins, a few inscription medals, and medals of the 
South African Institution, struck in silver for the 
occasion; and on the obverse were engraved some 
notices, statistical and geographical, of the colony ; 
the discoveries of Capt. Ross in the South Polar 
Regions in 1841; and the operation of remeasuring 
the arc of the meridian in 1842. These subjects 
were beautifully executed by Mr. Piazza Smyth, 
assistant-astronomer, and hermetically sealed in glass 
bottles. Also there were deposited a map of the 
colony and engravings of nebule observed at Slough 
from 1825 to 1833, by Sir John Herschel, and a plan 
of Mr. Maclear’s triangulation connecting the site 
Feldhausen with the Royal Observatory and the site 
of La Caille’s observatory, in Strand Street, Cape 
Town. The bottle was carefully fixed in a block 
of teak-wood, scooped out on purpose. When the 
granite platform was brought to its level, and the 
Herschel mark refixed and filled in with cement, it 
was necessary to erect heavy shears of large spars, to 
place the stones of the obelisk, composed of large 
blocks of Craigleith stone, some weighing two tons, 
This was accomplished with some trouble and expense, 
and the base of the obelisk was laid with the faces 
corresponding with the four cardinal points. The 
whole was completed on the 15thof February 1842, 
in presence of some of the Committee and several 
of the subscribers and friends of Sir John Herschel, 
who attended on the occasion of placing the top stone 
of the obelisk. The obelisk has the base 6 feet square 
by 6 feet in height, and the pyramidal part stands 12 
feet above the base. On the east face is an opening 
showing the Herschel mark, designating the site of 
the 20-feet reflector. The opening will be closed with 
a bronze plate, containing the inscription of the pur- 
pose for which the obelisk is erected.” 

*On Loud Beats of Clocks used in Observatories,’ 
by J. S. Eiffe, Esq. This paper gives an explanation 
of a simple and easily applied method of obtaining 
very loud beats for the astronomical clock. The 
mode of constructing the apparatus is as follows :— 
Two picces of thin brass are placed at the sides of 
the frame-work of the clock, in length the same as 
the space between the pillars; in width, about two 
inches or more at pleasure ; these pieces of brass are 
placed horizontally, at about the same altitude 
from the base as the axis of the escape-wheel pinion, 
and at the right angles to it, or nearly so. They 
should be made of such a size as would insure a 
sound, distinct, sharp, and short. The little tables 
can be made to any size. Upon these tables or plates 
two hammers ply, supported by arbors at the same 
elevation as all the others. The pivots should be 
made small for easy motion. The hammers are 
intended to beat upon the middle of each brass table 
simultaneously with the drop proper of the escape 
wheel: through the agency of the pendulum, they 
are lifted alternately by the heels of the anchors of 
the pallets, assisted by a passing spring similar to 
that used in the chronometer escapement. It has 
just been observed, that the arbors which support 
those little hammers are placed at the same elevation 
from the base of the brass frame-work of the clock as 
the escape-wheel arbor, but at the sides, and as near 
to the edge as possible. About the centre, or mid- 
way between them, are affixed brass collets, about } 
of an inch in thickness, and 4 of an inch in diameter, 
Two slender pieces of spring are secured to the collets 
by screws passing through square holes formed 
longitudinally, to secure power of adjustment for 
bringing the arms into proper contact with the anchor 
of the pallets. The little hammers beat upon the 
plates or tables at one end, and at the other the lift- 
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ing action takes place, assisted by the passing spring. 
The strokes upon these brass tables have a peculiar 
sharpness of tone, which can be accounted for in 
some measure, when it is considered that they are 
very different from the sounds produced by the teeth 
of the wheel itself; in the dead-beat escapement the 
teeth have a sliding motion in the moment of drop, 
but not impulse, for it is well known that that is sub- 
sequent to the sound. By such application it is pro- 
posed to obtain sound, so loud as to be distinct in the 
stormiest night; but as the constant connexion of 
such apparatus would neither be desirable as concerns 
the action of the clock, nor pleasant to the ear as a 
companion, a mode has been introduced of readily 
detaching it altogether. By a certain method, which 
shall be explained, the hammers are raised from the 
tables at one end, and the arms at the other entirely 
disengaged from the anchor at the pallets, without 
inconvenience or disturbing action to the clock itself. 
The apparatus within is immediately, and at pleasure, 
acted upon through the agency of a bolt, which is 
placed vertically, immediately over the 60 minutes, 
or about two inches back, sufficiently long to reacha 
spring of hard brass, which is about half an inch wide, 
and which passes transversely over the frame-work of 
the clock, and is fixed securely to the backboard of 
the clock-case. Now the mode in which the spring 
unites its action with the rest of the apparatus is by 
slight cross-bars, which extend to the extremities of 
the sides of the frame, so that the ends are immediately 
over the hammers, with which they are connected by 
silk threads. Therefore, by pressing down the bolt 
before named, the hammers are allowed to fall into 
action, and do their duty simultaneously with the 
teeth of the wheel upon the pallets.) While the 
little hammers are in action, the teeth of the 
wheel are no longer heard. 

The Astronomer Royal declares by letter, that he 
has examined the plan, and is enabled to say that it 
answers completely for its proposed purpose ; and 
that it appears likely to be very useful. Moreover, 
that the rate of the clock will not necessarily be dis- 
turbed during the time of its connexion—though that 
will greatly depend on certain conditions. 





Linnean Society.—April 16.—E. Forster, Esq. 
in the chair.—A letter was read from Mr. E. Lees, 
accompanied with specimens of rare British Rubi. 
Amongst these was a variety of R. ideus, with a 


ternate foliage, of which Mr. Lees had seen many | 


specimens, and which he proposed to call R. i. 


fragaria similis.—A collection of 140 speciesof plants, | 
including several rare forms of Myrtacez, collected | 


by Mr. Drummond at Swan River, was presented by 
Mr. Hugh Low.—Mr. J. Alleard was elected a 


Fellow.—A continuation of Mr. Newport’s paper on | 


the Myriapoda Chilopoda was read. 

May 7.—E. Forster, Esq. in the chair.—Professor 
Agassiz, and Dr. M. J. Schleiden, of Jena, were 
elected Foreign Fellows. Dr. Hugh Falconer and 
Mr, G. B. Sowerby, jun. were elected Fellows. Dr. 
Francis Boott, M.D., Prof. E. Forbes, and the Rev. 
Wn. Hinckes, were elected Auditors.—A paper was 
announced from J. Curtis, Esq., being descriptions 
of Insects brought from the Straits of Magellan 
by Capt. King—A paper was begun from Mr. J. 
Woods, ‘On the species of Carex found in Middle 
Europe.’ 


Horticutturat Society.—Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 
M.P. in the chair. The Earl of Leicester, P. Green- 
all, Esq. M.P., and J. Shepherd, Esq., were elected 
Fellows.—From §. Rucker, Esq. was a variety (?) 
of Anguloa Clowesii, having large yellow flowers richly 


spotted in the interior with brown. ‘This is a rare 
species of that hitherto almost unknown genus. A 
Banksian medal was awarded for it.—From Messrs. 
Veitch & Son, of Exeter, was an Oxalis that was sent 
from Chili by their collector, Mr. Lobb. It is new 
to gardens, and will, no doubt, be an acquisition, 
as it is stated to be hardy, having survived all last 
winter, planted out on rockwork. A certificate was 
awarded for it.—Mr. Chapman sent a basket of 
Dutch Sweetwater Grapes, some bunches of which 
weighed three-quarters of a pound; a certificate was 
awarded for them.—From R. W. Barchard, Esq. 
was a Strawberry-plant, exhibiting a curious instance 
of monstrosity in the fruit, most of them being 
fingered ; some had three fingers, others had four, 








and in one case asmany as five fingers were produced. 
By this singular malformation the fruit was of a very 
unusual shape.—H. H. Oddie, Esq. sent a Canta- 
loupe Melon, stated to be a seedling of his own, 
together with a green-flesh variety. These were good 
early fruit, particularly the former: they were said 
to have been grown in a three-light box, on a bed 
formed of billet and rubbish wood, about two feet 
deep, with six inches of long litter spread regularly 
over them. Above this were placed eighteen inches 
of leaves and dung. The soil was the top spit 
from a common, and strong loam. It was put in as 
rough as possible, and trod quite firm. The plants 
were watered twice with the drainings of the dunghill, 
and once with guano mixed with water, at the rate 
of one ounce to a gallon of water. No manure what- 
ever was used in the soil ; a certificate was awarded. 





Botanica Society. May 3,—J. E. Gray, 
Esq. F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Prof. All- 
man, J. T. Mackay, Esq., and T. C. Hunt, Esq., 
H.M. Consul at St. Michael’s, Azores, were 
elected Members.—A specimen of Barkhausia setosa 
was presented by G. 8. Gibson, Esq., which was 
stated to have been found by Dr. J. B. Wood 
in corn fields at Withrington, near Manchester. A 
specimen of Primula vulgaris, bearing three flowers 
on a long slender scape, was exhibited from Mr. D. 
Stock, of Bungay, as an example of the plant usually 
(though incorrectly) called Primula elatior by the 
botanists of that part of England. Having been in- 
closed in a post letter, before dried, it was too much 
shrivelled to admit of its being assigned quite cer- 
tainly to the variety Caulescens of the London cata- 
logue. The variety Intermedia of the same catalogue, 
usually bears ten or twenty flowers on a scape, and 
approximates to the cowslip in its deep colour and 
short pubescence. A monstrosity of Primula vulgaris 
was also presented by Mr. D. Stock. In this speci- 
men a short peduncle terminated in a funnel-shaped 
calyx formed by the adhesion of fifteen sepals, and 
inclosing two distinct corollas; the limb of one 
corolla being divided into eight lobes, that of the other 
into seven.—Read, ‘A Synoptical View of the British 
Fruticose Rubi, arranged in groups, with explanatory 
remarks,’ (Part II.) by E. Lees, Esq. F.L.S. 


Roya. Instirution.—May 10.—Lord Prudhoe, 
President, in the chair.—Rev. John Barlow, Sec. R.L, 
gave a communication on the chemical and mechani- 
cal processes, and the social influences of the Penny 
Post. Mr. Barlow said that he took this subject be- 
cause it exhibited one of those instances where im- 
mense mental labour, ingenuity, and applied science 
were required to produce the most familiar articles of | 
common use. The notion of separating, by a system 
of stamps, the financial department of the Post- 
office from the transmission and delivery of letters, 
originated with Mr.C. Whiting, fourteen years since. 
This gentleman has been rewarded by the govern- 
ment for the taste and mechanical skill exhibited in 
the method in which he proposed to adjust his plan 
to the penny-rate adopted at the recommendation of 
Mr. Rowland Hill. With this notice of the history 
of letter-stamps, Mr. Barlow entered on the manu- 
facture of the adhesive label. These are executed 
by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, and Petch, on Mr. 
Perkins’s principle of steel engraving by transfer. 
The process depends on the property of iron to 
become hard or soft as it receives or loses a small 
quantity of carbon. This was demonstrated by ex- 
periment; and the description of the process was 
illustrated by the exhibition of hard and soft steel 
rollers, plates, and impressions furnished by Messrs. 
Perkins & Co. Mr. Barlow laid great stress on the 
absolute identity of every engraving, however numer- 
ous, produced by this method. He then observed, 
that the engine-work on the adhesive labels is of so 
close a pattern that it cannot be taken off by litho- 
graphy or any similar contrivance, while, on the 
other hand, the eye is so accustomed to notice slight 
differences between one face and another, that the 
most skilful imitators of a minute engraving of a 
human countenance (as that of the Sovereign on the 
label) could not possibly avoid such a deviation from 
what he was copying as would ensure the detection 
of a forgery. Mr. Barlow next adverted to the qua- 
lities of the coloured inks with which the labels are 





printed, Though sufficiently permanent to withstand 


the effects of sun-light, rain, &c., they would be dis. 
charged by any fraudulent attempt made to remove 
the obliterating stamp, for the purpose of issuing 
the label a second time. The gum used for fixin 
these labels to letters, Mr. Barlow described ag 
being probably derived from potato-starch, and 
therefore perfectly innoxious. The manufacture of 
the postage envelope is effected by many powerful, 
yet accurate machines. The paper is pervaded by 
coloured threads as a security against fraud. When 
sent from the manufactory of Messrs. Dickinson, jt 
is delivered to the firm of Messrs. De la Rue. It 
is there cut into lozenges by the engine of Mr. Wil. 
son. One of these was exhibited, and its power con. 
trasted with that of the old bookbinder’s plough, 
Thirteen thousand five hundred lozenges for falding 
were cut in a few seconds. ‘To exhibit the precision 
of this engine, 1000 strips of paper, each exactly 
ath of an inch in width, were cut in thesame short 
time. Previously to being stamped, each lozenge has 
a notch cut in each side, for the convenience of fold- 
ing: this is done by an angular chisel. The enve- 
lopes are then stamped at Somerset House. The 
machine used for this purpose, combines the opera- 
tions of printing and embossing, and was invented 
by the late Sir W. Congreve. Mr. C. Whiting en. 
abled Mr. Barlow to exhibit the whole process, by 
sending one of these machines, which executed 
several stamps, slightly differing in device from that 
on the postage envelope. One of Mr. De la Rue’s 
folders also attended, and showed the rapidity with 
which the envelopes are folded and gummed after 
they are stamped. The government envelopes em- 
ploy at Messrs. De la Rue’s thirty-nine folders on an 
average, and a quick hand can fold 3,500 in a day, 
Mr. Barlow then noticed some statistical conclusions, 
One engraving on Mr. Perkins’s hard steel roller will 
afford 1,680 transfers to soft steel plates: these again 
will, when hardened, admit of 60,000 impressions 
being pulled from each, so that one original will 
afford 100,800,000 impressions of labels, enough to 
paper one thousand apartments 2+ feet hy 16 feet, 
and 12 feet high, making allowance for door, two 
windows, chimney, pier glass, and dado. Twelve years 
ago, common envelopes were sold at 1s. the dozen: 
now, the postage envelope, with its medallion, may 
be bought, wholesale, at half a farthing (exclusive of 
the stamp), and yet, though the manufacture is pecu- 
liarly costly, it returns a small profit to the govern- 
ment. More than two hundred and twenty millions 
of chargeable letters were posted in 1843. Now, 
taking a common sized letter as an unit, this quan- 
tity would pave a road 25 yards wide (the average 
width of Oxford Street, pavement included) from the 
General Post Office in London, to the entrance of 
Oxford. Or, supposing all the letter-boxes in the 
United Kingdom to be open twelve hours in the day, 
and to communicate with one large spout, the letters 
would keep flowing through it at the mean rate of 14 
ina second. Mr. Barlow then briefly noticed some 
of the social advantages of the penny post. He 
touched on the strength and permanence it afforded 
to the influences of home—on the motives for self 
education which it supplied—on the aid it ministered 
to the inquirer after truth. He stated, that at pre- 
sent about five millions sterling are forwarded through 
the Post-office by money-orders, and noticed the 
advantage of this arrangement to all, but especially 
the humbler ranks. He asserted that nothing is too 
valuable or too fragile to be trusted to this cheap con- 
veyance: birds’ eggs and diamonds, living insects, 
and watches, pills, plaisters, and bills of exchange, 
are committed to it with equal confidence. Mr. 
Bagster sends each sheet of his Polyglott edition of 
the Holy Scriptures ten times through the Post-office, 
some of these transmissions being to learned men re 
siding at a distance from London, so that under the 
old system the postage on each volume of this work 
would have amounted to 165/. Mr. Barlow con. 
cluded by a short but expressive quotation from au 
anonymous writer, declaratory of the manifold bene- 
fits of the Penny Post, and of the obligations which 
the country owes to the originator of the system. 


Sat. 


Horticultural Society.—Chiswick Meeting. 
Mon. 


Statistical Society, 8, P.M. 
British Architects, 8. 
Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Account of the plan adopted by W- P. 
Vhite, for raising the /nnisfail steamer sunk in the river 
Lee, near Cork (Ireland),’ by G. P. White.—‘ Essay ue 
the causes of preventing, and method of determining 


Tugs. 
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t of priming in Steam Boilers.’ by R. Pollock.— 
wooly of a Cofferdam used for closing the end of the 
building slips at H. M. Dockyard, Woolwich,’ by B. Snow. 

wep. Society of Arts, 8.—General Business.— Ballot. 
quuR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
_. Numismatic Society, 7 
Royal Society < eras 4. 
ciety of Antiquaries, 8. 
‘RI Bevel * nstitution, half-past 8.—W. Ogilby, Sec. Zool. Soc, 
Fat. “On Geology as applied to Draining.’ 
— Linnean Society, 1.—Anniversary. 





“~~ —s—“‘édéPEINES ARTS 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue “gem,” to which we last week alluded, is 
Mr. Mulready’s Whistonian Controversy (128), from 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ a work, first in its class, 
though its class be not the first. But let those who 
swoon with ecstasy over a picture of the Flemish 
school, assert, if they dare, that any of their dear, 
familiar pictures has a higher value than this, as 
regards detail, finish, colour, quiet humour, and 
closeness in telling of the story. Here, though the 
tints are perhaps hotter than we like—as though a 
Gathercole atmosphere intervened between the gazer 
and the reverend controversialists,—the mannerism 
of colour which of late years seemed overgrowing 
its artist’s works, has been cast aside. All is sound 
and rich; pencilled with a firmness, and finished 
with a delicacy, as rare as they are meritorious. 
We may be excused, however, for wishing that 
Mr. Mulready had bestowed as much elaborate care 
on the more attractive design of The Wedding 
Gown (958), which hangs among the drawings. He 
has another small cabinet-picture (140), Te Inter- 
cepted Billet, which will also delight the lovers of his 
peculiar style, though less excellent than its neigh- 
bour. 

The next work to be noticed is, The Daughter 
of Jairus (156). This needed not the name of 
Mr. Eddis, appended to it, by way of invitation, to 
any who remember that artist’s ‘ Ruth :’ since the 
deep feeling with which both pictures are instinct is 
expressed in the same forms, and with a like timidity 
ofhand ; the heads, too, the tones of colour, nay, the 
very folding of the draperies, are alike in both. The 
picture is devotional, but not spiritual, if the distine- 
tion be admissible; it has a familiarity of contour and 
expression, which will recal to many a bereaved 
parent the sick-bed he had himself watched, in 
place of his being elevated to a contemplation of the 
couch, by the side whereof the Healer stood,—and 
where the anguish of pain, and the squalor of mor- 
tality, were sublimed by the presence of Divinity. 
We recollect many sacred pictures of the Flemish 
school, amenable toa like criticism—but few in which 
homeliness was not associated with coarseness. 
This is not the case here; there is the purity, if 
not the dignity, which the subject demands. 

We can but say one word of The Study (165), by 
Mr. Maclise, a girl, in a fantastic dress, coquetting 
with a parrot, since we shall take leave to make a 
digression from this to the artist’s Undine (277), in 
the outer room :—a little picture, full of genius and 
fantastic eccentricity. What a life must there be 
in that German fairy-tale, thus again and again to 
take hold of the fancy of our artists! The reader 
need not be told, that, in the affluence of elfin gambol, 
there is no contemporary, Retzsch and Neurether not 
excepted, who can compete with our Irish artist. 
The wood, through which the fragile and exquisite 
Water-sprite is conducted, by Huldbrand, teems with 
creatures of the earth, peeping out from briar and 
foxglove bell,—swinging from the branches, to 
mock the pair as they pass,—launching their tiny 
and spiteful menaces against horse and rider, till 
even the Bride herself, gamesome and aerial as the 
Wreaths of mist which career over lawn and lake 
at early day, looks scared and bewildered, by the 
throngs which rise up, now here, wow there, to 
intercept her progress. In the midst of them all, 
towers a more gloomy and threatening shape,—the 
stormy kinsman of the maiden. Here, though 
vaporous, the sprite Kuhleborn is still darker and 
more solid than we believe him to have been, ac- 
cording to the chronicle. Mr. Maclise has figured 

im in the guise of a thunder-cloud, and who shall 
adjudge between his version and ours ?—An objec- 
tion less difficult to grapple with, perhaps, is the 
Want of air in the picture, the first aspect of which 
Teminds us of one of those antique furniture com- 
positions of flowers and arabesques, encircling some 





chosen portrait, rather than a scene in a wood, even 
of fairy-land. 

Returning to “the line” in the Great Room, 
many delight, with ourselves, to linger in the Chapel 
of the Church of St. Jean at Caen (170), brought 
hither by the witchcraft of Mr. Roberts. Of late 
years,—willing, nevertheless, to believe that the dark- 
ness was in our “ ain een,’’—we have feared that this 
excellent painter, foremost among those who have 
addicted themselves to the picturesque of old conti- 
nental architecture, was becoming careless and slight 
in his execution, and more strongly tinctured by 
reminiscences of the scene-painter’s room than was 
fitting. This picture, however, belies our misgivings, 
by the truth and nature, yet withal painter’s art, 
which it reveals. Every splendid detail of the corrupt 
architecture, and strange mingling of Gothic and 
Grecian forms, is touched with sensitive precision. 
The treatment of light and shadow is rich, sim- 
ple and effective, the groupings of the figures inar- 
tificial, yet characteristic. How different, in its 
whole humour, is such a work as this, from those 
clear, cold interiors by Steenwyck and Neefs, which, 
also, enchant us by their truth. Can there be two 
versions then of one and the same fact, both equally 
correct? It is a nice question for the casuists; a 
sufficient rebuke, let us add, to certain of the contro- 
versialists. 

About the Jubal (177), however, of Mr. Howard, 
there will be hardly two opinions. Our next step 
then is to Mr. Hart’s Interior of the Cathedral of 
Modena (197), which, with other contributions by 
the artist, would seem to announce a change of 
style from the one which won him his reputation 
in certain graphic and vivid Israelitish scenes. 
Though the time be morning, we see no need of 
the mildewy chilliness of tone pervading the pic- 
ture, when the daylight is Italian; for the interior 
of a church or chapel on the steamy banks of 
some Dutch polder, the tone of colour would be 
appropriate. Here, too, the architecture, though 
quaint, is not sufficiently picturesque for an artist’s 
purpose, and the picture may detain the eye, but 
will not engage it to return. But a work in which 
all these peculiarities are more fully developed, is 
Mr. Hart's James the First of Scotland (453), watch- 
ing from the window of his Windsor prison, the Lady 
Jane Beaufort, when, like Eve, she 

—rose, and went forth amid her fruits and flowers. 

In this the painter seems to have been uncon- 
sciously influenced by the spirit of the ars topiaria, 
which so trimmed and arranged the garden, with 
all its pleached alleys. He is feeble and formal, 
almost to the height of old Flemish primness; as 
quaint as the verse from “'The King’s Quhair,” 
which serves him for motto; but giving small evi- 
dence of the strength which keeps pace with the 
quaintness of the old poem. In some of his details 
we could fancy him to have remembered the ‘ Olivia 
and Malvolio’ of Mr. Maclise ; orperhaps both have 
unconsciously referred to one and the same far 
distant original, with which we are unacquainted. 

What an advance has been made by Mr. Uwins 
since the days when his book-illustrations were 
an attraction to the cheap and popular editions of 
British Classies! His John proclaiming the Messiah 
(211), may justly be styled the best sacred picture 
in the Great Room, from its depth and propriety 
of feeling, perhaps, rather than from any peculiar 
felicity of treatment. There is great purity and 
gentleness in the central figure, who walks placidly 
in the gleam of sunshine, which throws a glory 
on the turf he treads. The Good Shepherd is 
present to us, in all the simple holiness of his 
pastoral office. There is something, too, at once 
poetical and scriptural in the greater strength (not 
sublimity) of the figure of the admiring Saint, 
which recals to us the rock and wilderness, where 
his faith was cradled; the adoration of the other 
disciples is gentler, though not less intense. Coming 
from the primary to the secondary object of interest 
in a picture, we must regret that the colour of this 
thoughtful work is so little satisfactory. The grey- 
ish-blue sky, the herbage underneath the feet of the 
Christ, the draperies and the flesh of all the figures 
have at once a feeble and clayey appearance, which, 
though intended, it may be, to express the calm 
which should clothe so holy a subject, is assuredly a 
failure. Mr, Uwins has got clear of the perhaps too 





warm tints, which distinguished his Italian scenes 
and flower girls; and now seems in some risk of 
touching the other extreme. 

Not omitting to notice two life-size studies of 
rustic figures, called Diffidence (210) and Confidence 
(222), by Mr. Hannah, we shail only on the present 
occasion further advert to Mr. Redgrave’s I)lustra- 
tion (227) of ‘ The Song of the Shirt,’ as too senti- 
mental: the real picture for the lyric would be too 
saddening if painted, and our artist has only reach- 
ed a sort of theatrical and elegant sorrow. Let him 
beware lest a tendency in this direction does not 
prejudice a genius capable of truer and better things. 
We do not find his Wedding Morning (238), in the 
Middle Room, by any means worthy of his reputa- 
tion. It seems to us feeble and sickly: and the 
drawing, too, to call loudly for vigour and correction. 
We cannot do better, by way of pointing our warning, 
than quote a paragraph from a source to which we 
are already indebted, Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Private Gal- 
leries of Art in London.’ ‘ Let us ever keep in 
mind,”’ she says, “ that there must be some criterion 
to appeal to, higher and more fixed than the power 
of feeling—association, which varies with every indi- 
vidual, and it is reduced very low, when artists are 
driven to rely on mere common-place associations, 
Hence is it that we are overwhelmed with tableaux 
de genre, and things painted for Art- Unions and An- 
nuals. ‘A Bridesmaid weeping in white satin,’ ‘Gems 
of Beauty,’ and ‘ Flowers of Loveliness,’ or such 
trash, cherished by the namby-pamby taste of the 
fine ladies, on whose tables you find these wretched 
wiry things, with their mean contours and conven- 
tional prettinesses. No wonder that the admirers of 
such should think the Delphic Sibyl ‘ masculine,’ 
and denounce ‘ The Hours’ in Guido’s ‘ Aurora’ as 
‘coarse.’’’ Weare glad from time to time to cite 
such corroborations to our own strictures, in proof 
that they are not mere “ crotchets.”’ 

Above Mr. Redgrave’s picture hangs a work of 
deeper and sadder interest, from which the heart 
turns with pain,—Mr. Duncan’s Martyrdom of John 
Brown of Priesthill (239): the same artigt’s Cupid 
(216) in the Great Room, shows us his mastery over 
form, but in this we have a power to move, which 
lacks but regulation to be turned to good account. 
The gloom over this dismal scene of murder is too 
dark and severe, as we fear time may prove ; but the 
fizure of the slaughtered man is appalling, and that 
of the watcher at his side, might, but for the familiar 
costume, almost pass for ‘ Rizpah, the daughter of 
Aizah’ watching her dead. We must notice, too, 
though more slightly, as its subject demands, the 
Jenny Denison (247) of the late Mr. Geddes, one of 
the best,—we are sorry to add, the last of that gentle- 
man’s female fancy portraits. The picture which 
will attract the most glances to this section of the 
Middle Room is, the King Joash shooting the Arrow of 
Deliverance (248), a work as eminent for its singu- 
larity as for its power. The Royal archer and the 
Prophet, whose bidding guides his arm, are both 
drawn and painted with a vigour unusual in the 
English school. There is no slovenly effect-work, 
but a completeness and sinew, which, if they verge 
upon metallic hardness, are not, in this peculiar 
subject, wholly misplaced. But we see not why the 
King of Israel should be represented as naked as 
an athlete, save for a few gaudy scarfs and bracelets, 
such as indeed might befit an Indian prepared for a 
war-dance, or a Fakeer of the East, but hardly a 
Jewish monarch. Then, too, there is not sufficient 
discrimination between the fire of expectation which 
animates his features, and the fire of prophecy which 
speaks in the countenance of the seer. The picture, 
however, has a spirit and a force for which we were 
unprepared: the artist’s predilections, to judge from 
his earlier works, having been principally bent to- 
wards the mysticism and quietude of the schools of 
early Christian Art. 

This variety, almost as desirable in an artist as 
that general culture, lacking which the painter be- 
comes a mere colourman, is an aim we are justified 
in recommending to Mr. Frost—by that gentleman’s 
Nymphs Dancing (262); which will recal to every one 
the cartoon in the Westminster Hall exhibition: but 
is, otherwise, a graceful and desirable cabinet pic- 
ture. Passing a work or two, by Mr. Cope, to 
which, however, we may return, we shall close the 
present week’s notice before Mr. E. Landseer’s Return 
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of the Dove to the Ark (No. 287), a picture which 
attracts many gazers, and was the subject of 
many a private “ yea’? and “nay’’ previous to its 
being exhibited. Glad as we are to welcome the 
painter on other domains than the well-trodden one 
of knight in mail and Puritan in buff coat, we 
must consider this attempt at the Old Testament 
singular rather than successful. The deeds of Noah 
have generally been essayed by painters of the 
minute and pains-taking school, (the grander de- 
sign of Raphael not forgotten, so nobly described by 
Charles Lamb, in his Essay on ‘ The Imaginative 
Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art,’) and 
many a quaint old Flemish picture recurs to us 
rich in animal life and in perspective detail, and 
valuable, we presume, in its day, in proportion as the 
canvas embraced the largest number of the creatures 
of the menagerie. Here, though we cannot but 
fancy that the clephant’s proboscis and the gay 
plumage of the paroquets so coquettishly perched 
(with the raven by way of foil) round about the 
central mast, have had some share in directing the 
choice of the subject—the main interest is ostensibly 
human, and belonging to the members of the patriar- 
chal family. These, we think, are but conventionally 
rendered, a preternatural solemnity being given to 
Noah, by an exaggeration of his senility, which 
make the boyish forms and faces of his offspring 
almost absurd, by contrast. Nor are the females 
clear of that fatal prettiness on which Mrs. Jameson 
so vigorously lectures. In brief, this work, though, 
alas! the very thing to become immoderately po- 
pular, fails in both its aspects, according to the 
standard we must needs apply. Portions of it, how- 
ever, are very delicately touched. 
Architectural Drawings. 

The room allotted to the architectural exhibitors 
always seems to accuse, as the French say, both the 
architect of the building, and the Royal Academy, 
—and to indicate the opinion in which architectural 
drawings are held by the visitors. One might 


imagine, that in the vocabulary of the Academy, 
“to exhibit” means “to put out of sight.’ 


Every 
year there are, in this room, a great number 
of non-exhibited exhibitors, who find their works 
mere gap-stoppers, to fill up chinks, in order 
that the whole surface of the walls from the 
very floor to the ceiling may be covered with 
frames. Possibly many of the things which cannot 
be seen, are not worth looking at. Such is certainly 
the case with not a few of those which perk themselves 
in our faces; but then it becomes a question whether 
it would not be better policy, on the part of the 
Academy, to admit no more works than can be so 
placed as to be properly seen, and to take care that 
they are all of some positive merit as productions of 
Art. There should be some difference between an 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 
and a picture bazaar orauctionroom—a greater differ- 
ence certainly than according to the actual system. 
In no department of the Exhibition are the defects 


of that system more glaring, than in the architectural | 
Yet small as it is, the architects are not per- | 
mitted to have it exclusively to themselves. Of | 


room. 


218 subjects forming the omnium gatherum crammed 
into this room, not above one-half are architectural, 


and even of those, many are neither original designs | 


nor make us acquainted with buildings not before 
represented. We do not, however, mean to say 
that the exclusion of oil-pictures would afford more 


space for architectural drawings: on the contrary, it | 
would, in one respect, be better were the walls en- | 


tirely covered with oil-paintings, to within about 
seven feet from the floor, because then no drawings 
could be placed so high as to be indistinguishable. 
What we object to, is the mixing up portraits and 
all sorts of heterogeneous subjects, with elevations 
and other architectural drawings, so that, in the 
catalogue, this room presents a curious jumble: for 
instance, No. 1097, is a * Cottage Interior,’ and the 
one immediately following, ‘ Approach to the Great 
Temple at Karnac from the avenue of Sphinxes.’ 
In like manner, we have thus curiously coupled to- 
gether ‘ The Folkstone Viaduct,’ and the * Wander- 
ing Minstrel’; the ‘ New Rectory-house at Wether- 
ingsett,’ and the * Royal Steam Yacht Victoria and 
Albert’ ; ‘ Crowland Abbey,’ and ‘ Favourite Hounds’; 
* Interior of the Chapter-house at Howdon,’ and 
* Watering Cattle’; the ‘North Aisle of Westminster,’ 








and an ‘QOvershot Mill.’ If pictures may intrude 
into the Architectural Room, architectural drawings 
might, in fairness, be allowed to do the same among 
pictures in the other rooms. There certainly could 
be no objection whatever to putting up a low screen 
in each of the larger rooms, and hanging a single 
line of architectural drawings on both sides of it ; for, 
in that case, they would not at all interfere with the 
pictures on the walls, or take up room. We, there- 
fore, venture to recommend to the Academy’s Professor 
of Architecture to take our suggestion into consider- 
ation before next season. 

It looks, however, asif the Professor did not bestir 
himself much, in regard to his own art, at the annual 
exhibition, for he is again, this year, an absentee. In 
fact, absenteeism prevails among the architects, there 
being fewer names of note than usual—very few 
indeed of members of the Institute. Neither are 
there many subjects which show us buildings which 
are either actually in progress, or about to be begun, 
except it be churches. We rather expected to meet 
with some view of the inner area of the Royal Ex- 
change—greatly altered as it is from the first idea 
as shown at the time in published drawings—which 
would have informed us to what extent decoration 
is to be carried out within the porticos or ambulatory, 
and what is likely to be its effect. We also looked 
forward to secing the interior, both of the Great 
Hall and of the Library, in the new buildings at 
Lincoln’s Inn; yet they are probably kept in re- 
serve until they shall have been completed, as 
many matters of detail may at present not be 
fully decided upon. Some drawing of the new Con- 
servative Clubhouse in St. James’s Street we ex- 
pected as a matter of course ; yet, whether it be that 
we scared it away by our remarks (Feb. 3), here it 
is not. In lieu of it, however, we find another de- 
sign for the same building by Mr. Hopper (1218), 
which has the merit of reconciling us to the one 
adopted, which is upon the whole the better—most 
decidedly so as regards the columnar portion; Mr. 
Hopper’s has the advantage of having the entrance 
in the centre of the front, and he has placed a _pro- 
jecting bow-window at each end of the ground floor ; 
but as features in the composition, those bows are 
blemishes—unsightly excrescences, trivial and insig- 
nificant in character. Further, instead of taking 
warning by Nash’s unlucky sample of columniation 
in the United Service Clubhouse, Mr. H. has imi- 
tated—hardly for the better, by making an upper 
and lower portico—a tetra-style one placed over an 
hexa-style; therefore, what with these projections, 
and those of the bow-windows, his fagade seems to 
be all ina flutter. In fact, we should not have noticed 
this drawing, but for the title it bears, and its 
professed subject, it being interesting to learn of what 
mark and quality were any of the other designs 
which came into competition with that by Messrs. 
Bassevi and Smirke: if the latter had no more for- 


| midable rivals than the one here exhibited, it is no 


wonder that it should have obtained the preference. 
We are not at all disappointed at not finding any 
drawing of the British Museum facade, although, after 
so much has been said about it, many may have sup- 
posed that Sir Robert Smirke would at least conde- 
scend to gratify the public by a sight of it. Perhaps 
it is as well that he has not done so, for the sight 
might have dazzled their eyesight, or it might have 
so completely engrossed attention as the lion of the 
Architectural Room, that nothing else would have 
been looked at. Had it been exhibited and placed 
vis-a-vis to Mr. Barry’s ‘ Palace of Westminster,’ the 
latter might have suffered total eclipse. We are, 
however, obliged to Mr. Barry for sending such a 
glorious pair of architectural drawings—pictures, or 
even cabinet pictures, we might call them, for they 
are far more pictorial than the majority of the oil- 
paintings in other rooms. As pictures, they are en- 
titled to unqualified admiration: the accessories are 
splendid; and show both the ‘ Palace’ and the 
‘ Bridge’ to the utmost advantage. Still we cannot 
help feeling some sort of misgiving in regard to what 
is a rather important consideration, viz. “ will’’ it be 
possible to see one structure, or “ would” it be possible 
to behold the other just as they are here represented ? 
We apprehend not: the Thames is not terra firma, 
nor has any one as yet “set fire” to it; where then are 
we to station ourselves so as to obtain a view of the 
buildings as they are here represented? The cata- 





logue tells us at Lambeth, and near the foot of the 
New Hungerford Bridge; but then what is to approxi. 
mate those points so closely to Westminster, that 
from either of them we shall be able to gee Mr 
Barry's buildings so vividly and distinctly, as we here 
behold them? Possibly Hungerford Bridge Tay be 
induced to put out its “ foot” so far into the Tham 
that by standing upon it we should be just where the 
artist has placed us in view; but Lambeth has no 
“feet,” merely a “head.” The pictorial licencg 
taken by the artist in regard to the perspective station 
is allowable enough in itself; but in this particular 
case is likely to mislead. It is curious to compare 
the ‘ Palace of Westminster,’ as now proposed to be 
completed, with the view of the river front of the 
‘Proposed New Houses of Parliament,’ which we 
published in 1836. The architect’s ideas have aug. 
mented and expanded themselves most astonishingly 
in the interim. Sculptural decoration, niches, cano- 
pies, figures, devices, and armorial bearings, have been 
unsparingly applied where nothing of the kind was 
originally “ proposed.” Additional towers now shoot 
up, and two of them are of very considerable mag. 
nitude. We presume that the central one is intended 
to serve as the “ chimney” required for carrying into 
effect Dr. Reid’s system of ventilation and heating; 
and if so, the necessity for it can hardly be disputed ; 
but it certainly does not at all tell its purpose, there- 
fore, we think it would be better to make it as little 
conspicuous a feature as possible in the general de. 
sign, instead of making it appear likea church tower 
and spire. But if utility justifies the introduction of 
that tower, such is not the case in regard to the clock- 
tower, which has now swollen out so enormously be. 
yond the dimensions at first assigned it. Surely there 
can be no occasion, at the present day, to rear so lofty 
a structure merely to exhibit in the upper part of it 
most gigantic clock-dials. Before clocks and watches 
were in general use, a large clock, pro bono publico, 
in the tower of a church or a town hall, was proper 
and serviceable enough, whereas now, when almost 
every mechanic carries a watch in his pocket, there 
does not seem to be any occasion for a clock at all 
on the outside of the Palace of Westminster. We 
grant, however, that this tower is characteristic enough 
of its purpose, for in its general shape and mass it 
does bear a strong, perhaps an unlucky, resemblance 
toan old-fashioned upright clock-case. Besides, the 
dials themselves are of such size as to cause some of 
the other features, even oricl windows, to look small 
by comparison. It strikes us also that the three prin- 
cipal towers (the ‘ Victoria’ being one of them) are 
too dissimilar from each other in character to be 
suitable for a pile which, extensive as it is, is marked 
by uniformity and regularity in almost all other 
respects. This last objection may look like hyper- 
criticism, nor will we affirm that it isnot; accordingly, 
we make it rather for the purpose of eliciting the 
opinions of others, than of dogmatically insisting on 
the validity of ourown. Here we might stop speak- 
ing of Mr. Barry’s pile, had he himself stopped 
extending his ideas beyond the parts we have been 
speaking of ; instead of such being the case, we now 
perceive that he “suggests’’ the extending his plan 
so greatly, that the north end of the ‘ Palace’ would 
be advanced as far as Bridge Street, and form a fagade 
along the whole south side of it; further, that the 
houses on the opposite side of the street should be 
cleared away, and a sort of garden or shrubbery, in- 
closed by balustrades, be laid out on their site ; at 
least the drawing expresses as much, and indeed the 
present houses would be very ill company for Mr. 
Barry’s ‘ Palace’—far worse than the present West- 
minster Bridge to his river-front. As to his own “sug- 
gested” bridge, it belongs to the Gothic style, even 
that of the latest period, only in its decoration, there 
being nothing of the “ pointed” character in the 
arches themselves, which are elliptical; besides 
which, the parapet railing, like mere railing, is too 
light and open. 

Prof. Hosking also exhibits, in Nos. 1143, and 
1148, plans and other geometrical drawings for the 
reconstruction of Westminster Bridge, upon the 
present piers, whereas Mr. Barry substitutes an el- 
tirely new structure of only five arches. The two 
architects differ, therefore, widely as to their notions 
of economy. Differ also they do quite as much as 
to taste; for although Mr. Hosking’s bridge has 
pointed arches, and so far looks, at first sight, more 
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‘dedly Gothic, it is of a character that would 
= , frees than accord with the ‘Palace of 
Westminster.’ 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On FRIDAY EVENING, the 31st of May, 1844, will be performed 
Haydn's Oratorio, ‘The CREATION.’ Principal Vocal Performers, 
Madame Caradori Allan, Mr. Hobbs, and Herr Staudig!. The Band 
and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Performers, T ickets 
gy. each, Gallery Reserved Seats 5s., may be had of the principal Music- 
sellers—of Mr. ag 53, eo pyar teorney hage Charing 

= r. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 
Cross—and of M 7 Oy SeaTHOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

#,* The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Perform- 
ance commence at Eight o'clock. 

THE ONLY GREAT CHORAL MEETING for this Season of the 
Uprer SINGING ScHOOLS, instructed on the METHOD OF WILHEM, 
as published under the Sanction of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, will be held at EXETER HALL, on THURSDAY next, 
MAY 23rd, 1844, at Eight o’Clock, under the Direction of Mr. JOHN 
HULLAH. The SEMI-CHORUS vill consistof FIVE HUNDRED 
VOICES, and the CHORUS of ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 

VOICES. 

ag Part I. Sacrep Music—Hymn, ‘O Lord! another 
day is flown,’ Michael Haydn—Anthem, ‘ My God, look upon me,’ 
Reynolds—Introit, *O most merciful God,’ John Hullah—Motet, 
‘Thou art beautiful,’ Giovanni Croce—Quartette, ‘O remember not 
the offences,’ Rossini (‘ Stabat Mater’ )—Canon, ‘ Thou shalt show me,’ 
Dr. Callcott—Part Song, ‘ Like to the grass,’ lMenedict. Part Il. 
SecvLar Music. ‘ National Song, ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ Dr, Arne—Glee, 
‘Hark, the lark,’ Dr. Cooke—Part Song, * My Lady is as fair as fine,’ 
Bennet—Madrigal, ‘Oh! how sweet,’ Sir John Rogers—Ranz des 
Vaches, ‘ Come, Shepherds,’ Grast—Glee, *‘ Upon the — bough,’ 
Paxton—Madrigal, * Lady, see, on every side,’ Marenzio—Haymaker's 
Glee, ‘Come, my friend,’ Horsley—Glee, ‘Awake, Eolian lyre,’ 
Danby—National Anthem, ‘God save the Queen.’ Tickets, for the 
Reserved Seats on Platform, price 10s. 6¢.; Keserved Seats on Upper 
Platform, 7s.; Reserved Seats, Western Gallery, 5s.; Area, 3s.: to be 
had only of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand, between the 
hours of Eleven and Five, daily. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 
Open Every Evening, 

With the GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH'S WONDERS of 
NATURAL MAGIC and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY as 
performed before the Queen Dowager, Sir Robert Peel, &c., at Whitby 
Court, and 500 nights at the Strand and Adelphi Theatres—they have 

arallel !!! 

i NEW DELUSIONS EVERY EVENING 

are added to the Wizard’s extraordinary Wonders. The Highland 
Dancers with their Pipers, who had the honour of dancing before the 
Queen at Taymouth and Dalkeld Castles during Her Majesty's visit 
to Scotland. The Three Arab Brothers will also appear and go through 
their most clever and beautiful performances. This is the most 
fashionable and wonderful Entertainment in London. 

Doors open at half-past Six, the Wizard appears at Seven o'clock. 
Boxes, 3s, Pit, 1s. 6d. Gallery, Gd. Second Price at Nine o'clock. 











PattuarmonicConcerts.—The engagement of Dr, 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy may be considered, we hope, 
as the commencement ofa new era. It amounts, virtu- 
ally, toa reconstruction of the laws of the Philharmonic 
Society—or rather, perhaps, to such an acknowledg- 
ment of weakness and insufficiency as must lead to 
reconstruction. We shall therefore follow the course 
of these meetings, conducted by him, with a minute- 
ness which would be absurd were any other than a 
model concert in question; and that, too, on the 
verge (if the Directors please) of the regeneration of 
the Society. What our guest is to do—apart from 
counsels, to which circumstances give double weight, 
and zeal in research which our English professional 
life renders next to impossible—was felt at the re- 
hearsal, on Saturday ; when the orchestra was fairly 
compelled to “buckle to” its duty with a new and 
strange closeness of attention. The trial of Mo- 
zart's familiar symphony in £ flat, must have been 
amazing to some, interesting to others—humiliat- 
ing perhaps to a few, who remember Philharmo- 
nic rehearsals of entire symphonies infinitely more 
difficult at which the band has never once been stop- 
ped, and of solos where neglect sufficient to destroy 
the chance of singer or instrumentalist has been over- 
looked. But increased care in preparation must be 
attended by another reform, important and welcome. 
The concert schemes must be retrenched, that the 
time and attention heretofore thrown away upon 
two symphonies may be bestowed upon one—and 
this not only for the comfort of the artists, but for 
the pleasure of the audience. 

_ But enough of our prelude to the very interest- 
ing concert of Monday evening, at which dawnings of 
amore careful and artistic style of performance were 
evident. In the Mozart symphony, for instance, we 

expression attended to, and some of the many 
graces which are demanded to give such music its due 
effect. In the overture to ‘Leonora,’ No. 1, the 
orchestra's steadiness in meeting some difficulties of 
time, was new and praiseworthy. The composition, 
by the way, was very interesting—full of fragments 
of Beethoven in his best mood ; though less calcu- 
lated to enrapture the hearer than that grander and 
More widely-developed prelude which succeeded it, 
It possesses a charm of its own ; inasmuch as we fancy 
the composer tried in it the same strain of feeling as 
he afterwards awakened with so much greater nerve 


and brilliancy. In the second Act we had the con- 
ductor’s own Symphony in A minor, better performed 
and better relished than on any previous occasion (the 
admirable scherzo could not pass without its encore), 
and Spohr’s overture to ‘ Der Berggeist.’ For solos, 
Mr. W. S. Bennett performed his concerto in c minor 
with his best execution; and Herr Pott the first 
movement of a rather dreary violin concerto, which 
became yet more wearying from the lateness of the 
hour at which it began. The lady singer was Mdme. 
Castellan. This artist hasa powerful, true, mode- 
rately-extensive French soprano voice, as she showed 
in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Va, dit elle’—evidencing also the 
command over brilliant execution in her rondo from 
* La Sonnambula’ : but how came so threadbare a stage 
song to be allowed at such a concert ? With all her 
volubility, however, there was a certain heaviness of 
delivery which checked our pleasure in her vocal 
skill. Herr Staudigl brought back to us his best voice 
and hissoundest and most impassioned German style 
in the elaborate bass scena from ‘ Euryanthe,’ which, 
however, as a whole, we cannot like by way of con- 
cert song. The aria from Mozart's ‘ Die Entfiihrung’ 
was delightful, and executed with a force, vigour, and 
brilliancy not to be had elsewhere at present. Why 
are we never to have the whole charming opera— 
Mozart’s most comic work—decently done? The 
Concert was well attended, and the audience silent 
and enthusiastic as occasion demanded. 





Concerts oF THE WEEK.—There is just now, in 
London, three times as much vocal music, or there- 
abouts, as is to be found in any German or in the 
French metropolis, during its fullest season—twenty- 
eight pieces make but a moderate allowance for a pro- 
gramme as times go, the consequences being, the 
discourteous habit of audiences leaving the concert 
room when the entertainment is little more than half 
over: a practice particularly encouraging to young 
artists! who, of course, cannot expect a hearing at the 
earlier part of the performance. This length was 
the one drawback to Mr. Willy's Concert, which was 
otherwise an excellent entertainment: given, as so 
good a violinist’s benefit should be, with an orchestra 
playing favourite overtures. The principal vocalist 
was Madame Dorus Gras, who has returned this 
season with new graces to her old songs: there is, 
assuredly, no French brilliant singing to be heard, 
comparable with hers: and it is a thing we have 
learned not to despise. Madame Puzzi’s Concert, 
which “came off” on Wednesday, was the first of 
those brilliant meetings which are held in the Opera 
Concert Room: thickly starred with opera songs and 
opera singers. In the selection from the ‘ Stabat’ of 
Rossini, the ‘Inflammatus’ of Madame Grisi was 
remarkable, for the splendour of voice with which it 
was delivered. The encores fell to Mrs, Shaw's 
ballad from M. Benedict's opera, and to a waltz 
(miscalled a polacca) from Signor Persiani’s ‘Fan- 
tasma,’ which his lady executed with marvellous vo- 
lubility: the composition being written in heights 
and divisions which no vocalist but herself could 
touch, and still essentially a poor and commonplace 
one. Madame Castellan and Miss Edwards were 
the newest singers—neither lady giving us cause to 
modify opinions already expressed. M. St. Leon was 
the violinist: wonderfully tricksy as usual—but, in 
his most audacious passages, very nearly toneless. A 
new violoncellist, M. Offenbach, appeared very late 
in the day, with great success. At Madame Caradori 
Allan's Concert, yesterday, the opera singers appeared 
in aid of the bénéficiaire, as well as M. Salvi and Herr 
Staudigl M. Joachim played Ernst’s fantasia from 
‘Otello’ most admirably, M. Parish Alvars a half 
Jantasia, and M. Leopold de Mayer, the newest 
arrived of the pianists, a grand solo, and displayed (to 
define briefly) a mixture of the older and newer 
executive graces, which we may have a future oppor- 
tunity of analyzing. 





Sr. James's Toeatre.—If beauty made the actress, 
there are probably few, at present, on the stage, who 
would be more deeply moving in tragedy, in comedy 
more graceful, than Mdlle. Plessy ; and, it is hard 
wholly to disengage the judgment from the net-work 
by which personal fascinations impede its free and 
fair movements. But, this done, at the expense of 
gallantry, we cannot award our guest higher praise 
than belongs to mediocrity—sweet, engaging, but 
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somewhat monotonous. Tone, gesture, feature, are 
reproduced in every character; and, but for the eye, 
the mind would, after a short acquaintance, become 
weary. It was not so with Mars—it is not so with 
Boutfé, or Lablache, or any real dramatic genius; 
however unbending the physiognomy, however re- 
cognizable the voice. Hence Mdlle. Plessy is safest 
in the repertory of sentimental melo-drama, or in the 
comedy of intrigue, which belongs to the modern 
French stage. She could not, we imagine, play 
Moliére; her version of Marivaux, as we last year re- 
marked (No. 805), is not the true gossamer thing— 
and who can see her in Beaumarchais’ immortal play, 
and forget the Suzanne to whom (alas! that Time 
is so mischievous!) she has succeeded? She is more 
successful, because not exposed to rivalry or remem- 
brance in ‘Les Demoiselles de St. Cyr°—the poorest 
of all the plays of M. Alexandre Dumas, though 
one of the most harmless—in ‘ Le Jour d’Orage,’—or 
such a farcical piece of sprightliness as ‘La Marquise 
de Senneterre’: a tale of a young wife, whose only 
connubial fault has been too tender a fondness for her 
husband, and who adopts the very innocent (!) expe- 
dient of consulting the far-famed Marion de Lorme 
(Madame Pernon) as to the mode in which truant 
hearts may be reclaimed ; ending by turning the tables 
on her husband, and beating her instructress with 
her own weapons, to the entire satisfaction of herself 
and audience. Nothing of the ingenuous kind has 
been seen much prettier than Mdlle. Plessy’s first 
scenes in the house of Marion: than her timidity, 
hercharming awkwardness, (onthe whole, better than 
other people’s graces), than her delicious dawnings of 
consciousness of a new power, as she watches the 
proceedings of her tutoress, and exclaims, “C'est 
étonnant, comme ga parait facile.” In this sprightly 
piece of drollery, Malle. Plessy is well supported. 
It is true that M. Gaston, as her truant husband, is 
not worth the reclaiming—but M. Volnys as Cing 
Mars, plays the Bobadil with “emphasis and discre- 
tion :’’ so does M. Cartigny, the Commander and the 
épouvantail of the Court of Coquettes. Then, too, 
Madame Pernon, a new acquisition, (whose laughter- 
provoking powers at the Palais Royal we gaily re- 
member,) if not precisely up to the mark of Beau- 
marchais’ Countess Almaviva, is a very hearty and 
joyous Marion: with all the petulances and pretty 
airs of the roturier class—yet not vulgar: and never 
unwomanly. We have already given a reason why 
the ‘ Figaro’ in London is but the shadow of itself, 
to those who remember it in the Rue Richelieu. 
Yet there is life, construction, character, and serious 
interest in the play—a reflection of human thoughts 
and feelings unable to find more direct vent, strong 
enough to defy Time and transplantation. Sufficient 
attention has hardly been paid to these in England, 
The smart sayings of the valet have been quoted; 
but the philosophy of his character, in places trench- 
ing closely upon bourgeois tragedy, has not been 
proportionately dwelt upon. Should opportunity be 
afforded us, we may, hereafter, offer a few words on 
a comedy which, by essence and by accident, has 
always ranked with us among the highest master- 
works of its class, 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—April 29.—A commu- 
nication from M. Figuier ‘On Oxygenated Gold,’ was 
followed by some observations upon the substance 
called pourpre de cassius, and on fulminating gold. 
A paper was received from M. Lassaigne, ‘On the 


composition of the mud of the Nile.” From his ana- 
lysis it appears to be a true silicate of hydrated 
alumine, of great fertilizing properties —M. Jobert 
communicated a paper ‘On the Electric Powers of 
the Torpedo.” This gentleman, like many other 
writers on the subject, assigns them to the nervous 
system.—Some experiments on the action of colour- 
ing matter given as food to rabbits were communi- 
cated by M. Bouisson. It appears from them, that 
the colouring matter does not reach the chyle, unless 
the coloured food be given for a long period. In the 
first instance, it is absorbed by the venous system, 
Organist of Christ's Hospital. The farce is over ; 
and one of the candidates who had the dishonour to 
be selected as a foil to the Nominee, and who went 
on to the last hours with a simplicity that justified 
the choice, soliciting votes, has returned ‘his grateful 
thanks’ to those ‘who expressed their regret at 
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being unable to support me, in consequence of my 
being late in the field,’ although, as he naively adds, 
‘I announced myself a candidate the day after the 
death of the late organist!’ I confess I like these 
apologists. There is agood sound serviceable assurance 
in telling a man that your vote was promised before 
the late officer was dead, and three weeks or a month, 
at least, before you went through the form of declaring 
the situation vacant, and advertising for candidates ! 
I like them, because they honestly told the truth. 
It is only to be regretted that they had no sense of 
either truth or shame a month earlier, when they 
issued their advertisement. Now let us inquire into 
the constitution of the Court of Almoners—consider 
the qualifications of those who presumed to sit in 
judgment, and to test the comparative claims of the 
candidates. * * Be it understood, however, that I 
have no special objection to the gentleman who has 
been chosen to fill the office. He is the worthy son 
of a worthy father—a young man of irreproachable 
character; and if he be not a man of genius or ac- 
quirements, if he be not in fact what ought to be 
understood when we speak of an accomplished 
musician, he is as well qualified as his predecessor, 
and as fully competent to do the nothing, which the 
Almoners require, as a better man.—AN ORGANIST.” 
[We have sadly mutilated this letter, but our cor- 
respondent was far too personal. We heartily agree 
with him in denouncing the cruelty of soliciting pro- 
fessional men to become candidates for an office which 
was already promised—but he must keep clear of per- 
sonality. We confess that each and every party 
concerned in such a proceeding deserves to be made 
a mark for public scorn to point its finger at; but 
we are strongly of opinion, that, in the long run, ex- 
posure is most effective when it directs attention to 
the wrong done, rather than to the wrong-doer.] 
Origin of the Names of the American States.—Maine 
was so called as early as 1638, from Maine in France, 
of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, was at 
that time proprietor. New Hampshire was the name 
given to the territory conveyed by the Plymouth 
Company to Capt. John Mason, by patent, Novem- 
ber 7, 1639, with reference to the patentee, who was 
Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 
Vermont was so called by the inhabitants in their de- 
claration ofindependence, January 16,1777, from the 
French verd, green, and mont, mountain. Massachusetts 
from a tribe of Indians in the neighbourhood of 
Boston. “I have learned,” says Roger Williams, 
“that Massachusetts was so called from the Blue 
Hills.” Rhode Island was named in 1644, in refer- 
ence to the Island of Rhodes in the Mediterranean. 
Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of 
its principal river; New York in reference to the 
Duke of York and Albany, to whom this territory 
was granted. Pennsylvania was named in 1681, 
after William Penn. Delaware, in 1703, from Dela- 
ware Bay, on which it lies, and which received its 
name from Lord De la War, who died in this bay. 
Maryland, in honour of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I., in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 
80, 1632. Virginia was named, in 1584, after Eliza. 
beth, the virgin Queen of England. Carolina, by 
the French in 1564, in honour of King Charles IX. 
of France. Georgia, in 1772, in honour of King 
George III. Alabama, in 1817, from its principal 
river. Mississippi, in 1800, from its western boundary. 
Mississippi is said to denote Kie, whole river, that is, 
the river formed by the union of many. Louisiana, 
so called in honour of Louis XVI. of France. Ten- 
nessee, in 1796, from its principal river; the word 
Tennessee is said to signify a curved spoon. Ken- 
tucky, in 1782, from its principal river. Illinois, in 
1809, from its principal river. The word is said to 
signify the river of men. Indiana, in 1802, from 
the American Indians. Ohio, in 1802, from its 
southern boundary. Missouri, in 1821, from its 
principal river. Michigan, named in 1805, from the 
lake on its borders. Arkansas, in 1819, from its 
rincipal river. Florida was so called by Juan Ponse 
e Leon, in 1572, because it was discovered on Easter 
Sunday ; in Spanish, Pascus Florida.—Simmonds’s 
Colonial Magazine. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Germanicus—B. B.—Tacito—K.— 
W.S. M.—J. L. F.—T. H. 3—received. 


Erratum.—P. 434, col. 3, line 22, for “1172 guineas,” read 
114 guineas, 





DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


Trustees. 
— Hopkinson, Esq., Regent-| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doe- 
stree’ ‘ 


eet. tors’-commons, 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Temple. 

Directors. 

Edward Doubleday, Esq., 249, | C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 

Great Surrey-street. street, Berkeley-square, 
George Gun Hay, Esq., 127, | Thomas Stevenson, Esq. F.S.A., 

Sloane-street. 37, Upper Grosvenor-street. 

J. Parkinson, Esq., F.R.S., 80, } Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 

Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park. 26, Parliament-street. 

Benj. Phillips, Esq. F.R.S., 17, | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 

Wimpole-street. | tors’-commons. 
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John Purssord, Esq., 7, York-| J. Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 
terrace, Regent’s-park. Gloucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., 27, Cam-| Martial L. Welch, Esq., Wynd- 
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Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Richardson & Smith, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistics—William Farr, Esq., General 
Register Office. 

Actuary—F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

This Office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, 

by which it can assure unsound lives on equitable terms. 

Similar tables enable the Society to grant increased annuities 
on unsound lives, the amount varying with the particular disease. 

Jembers of consumptive families assured at equitable rates. 

Gieclthsy lives are assured on lower terms than at most other 
offices. 

The first Life Assurance Society commenced business in 1705, 
and the principles of life contingencies, understood at that time 
to a very limited extent only, have repeatedly undergone im- 
portant changes and improvements; but till the establishment 
of this Society in 1841 no attempt had ever been made to assure 
the lives of persons who suffer from disease. 

The science of statistics has only within a recent period been 
successfully applied to the duration and mortality of disease, 
and hence tables on the probability of these results could not 
have been formed; and it would evidently have been unsafe 
and hazardous for any Society to have undertaken the risk of 
assuring the lives of persons afflicted with any particular malady. 
The statistical information, however, now collected, and in pos- 
session of this office. is of so great an extent as fully to warrant 
the extension of life assufance to such cases, and in fact to place 
the application of life assurance on diseased lives on a more 
secure basis than even that on healthy lives. 

It is hoped that while kept clearly in view that this Society, in 
common with other offices, will assure the lives of healthy per- 
sons, itis as yet the only one established to assure the lives of 
persons labouring under disease ; and to this latter feature par- 
ticular attention is directed. = 

In the first place, because it opens a larger field for business 
than all other offices can have unitedly; and in the 

Second place, because that branch of assurance must, from 
its own nature, be less hazardous, and its principles rest on a 
more permanent foundation. 

These are two bighly important facts,and we shall enter into 
an explanation of each; and first as to the prevalence of disease. 

The period of life most important to an assurance office is 
that between 15—60 years of age, and in the following remarks 
we refer exclusively to this period of life. 

It will be found that the deaths in the metropolis, for the two 
years preceding 1842, were from all causes 30,518; and from con- 
sumption alone, 10,683; showing that more than one-third of the 
total deaths in that period of life takes place from the prevalence 
of a single disease ; and if the same inquiry were instituted with 
respect to the existence of other diseases, such as asthma, dropsy, 
diseases of the head, heart, &c.. it would be found that more 
than one-half of the whole population would, on medical exa- 
mination, be refused admission into an assurance office, If the 
inquiry be carried to the principal towns in England, like facts 
are elicited—in Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, the 
deaths from all causes per annum are about 5,028, while those 
from_ consumption are 1,988, forming considerably more than 
one-third of the whole. The same thing will be found to hold 
good in the large towns in Scotland, in six of which the deaths 
in a given period, from all causes, amounted to 23,078, those 
from consumption alone to6,359, and from six important diseases 
9,754: in the latter case forming more than 42 per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes. On reference to the returns from the 
city of Glasgow for 1836-40 it will be found that the deaths in 
that period, from all causes, were 14,107, from consumption 4,087, 
and a list of five diseases 6,423, being more than 45 per cent. of 
the deaths from all causes. cs 

The diseases here alluded to are such as exist in general in a 
chronic form, frequently for many years prior to death, but 
which, on a strict medical examination, would effectually ex- 
clude the persons so affected from the benefits of life assurance ; 
and since it thus appears that a majority of the population is in- 
cluded in this class, the value and importance of the new feature 
of this Society cannot fail to be justly appreciated. c 

The second point to be explained is the fact that there is much 
less risk in assuring diseased lives. This is a feature of para- 
mount and vital importance to the interests of this Society, and 
deserves to be carefully considered. z Ae 

The real risk incurred in all assurance transactions consists in 
the chance to which an office is liable of experiencing a different 
degree of mortality from that experienced by the tables on 
which its calculations are founded. This difference is terme: 
the fluctuation of mortality, and will be found to be much less 
among diseased lives than over the general population, and 
among selected lives. < 

The deaths from consumption in the metropolis per annum, 
are sufficiently near the annual number which takes place in 
Glasgow, from all causes, to admit of a comparison, and by re- 
ducing the matter to figures it is found that while the fluctna- 
tion per annum in the latter case is as high as 45 per cent., in 
the former it is only 9 per cent.. or, in other words, the fluctua- 
tion of mortality in consumption was only one-fifth of the 
other; and in Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, even 
with the disadvantage of smaller numbers. the fluctuation does 
not exceed 3 per cent., showing a remarkable uniformity in the 
law which determines the mortality of this disease, and that it 
is more positive and absolute in its results than that which 
regulates the general population. Consumption has here been 
selected, not because it was considered more favourable in its 
results, but simply on account of the larger numbers affording 
amore satisfactory proof of the — under consideration ; 
but the same test has been applied to a great number of other 
diseases, and like results obtained. Among nine diseases in the 
metropolis. including asthma, dropsy, rheumatism, disease of 
the liver, of the heart, of the nervous system, &c..the fluctuation 
was only 7} per cent., and in five diseases in a different district 
the fluctuation was about 7 per cent., while among eleven in 
another locality. and even with small numbers, the fluctuation 
did not exceed 6'2 per cent. ; and taking the principal towns in 
England, including Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, &c., the fluctuation over 11 of the more important 
diseases was 64 od cent. | 

The remarkable uniformity in these results cannot fail to pro- 
duce a conviction of the positive character of the law of mor- 
tality in disease; indeed, there seems to be nothing within the 
whole range of the doctrine of probabilities so well defined as 
the mortality of diseased lives. The mortality of the general 
population has frequently been referred to by writers as an ex- 
ample of the certainty of common events, but the pre: 
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Itis perhaps right to state, that in applying the tes: 
ation to disease, it has not been confined to one place one 
lives, but has been extended to the principal towns in adel 
and Scotland, as well as to many rural districts in England and 
included the experience of one or two large societies of select 
lives. ‘This has afforded an opportunity of judging of the eff 
ef locality and its sanatory condition on the duration Of life. =f 
a remarkable fact has thus been developed, viz., that the yal 
of life generally is much greater in the country districts than in 
large cities; but that of those persons who suffer from dise ~ 
the value of life is nearly the same. As an example of thisthe 
expectation of the age of 3) in the country districts is 36-7 years: 
in cities (viz. Glasgow) 27°6 years—diflerence 33 per cent, nearly: 
but take the case of persons of that age in whom the consam oh 
tendency is developed, and who will ultimately die of consam , 
tion, and their expectation of life in the counties of Kae. 
Suffolk. and Norfolk will be found to be 14°5, in cities (Glasgow) 
14°4, and in the Metropolis, Manchester, l'irmingham, 13°9; dif, 
ference 017 per cent. (or 1°57 per cent.) It therefore apy 4 a q 
that while the difference hetween country and town life in the 
former case is about 33 per cent., that In the latter instanes 
(consumption) the difference is almost nothing, and the results 
nearly uniform. The same thing holds good with some other 
diseases which have been investigated in this manner, This 
fact, although not generally understood, is only what might 
have been expected e & careful consideration of the conclusion 
formerly arrived at—that the fluctuation of the law of Mortality 
in disease is confined within a very narrow limit, and conse. 
quently little influenced by external circumstances. 

It hence appears that the fluctuation in the mortality of 

diseased lives is much less than among select lives and the popu- 
lation generally. and therefore the risk of assuring diseased 
lives must also be less. . 
,. To apply this conclusion to the affairs of an assurance office 
it may be stated, that supposing the number of lives in a society, 
taking only select lives, was such that the table of mortality 
would indicate 100 deaths per annum, it would be necessary to 
have always suflicient funds at immediate command to meet 19 
leaths; on the other hand, an office assuring only diseased 
lives need not provide for more than 109 deaths per annum; 
that is to say, the risk of assuring diseased lives is, to that of 
average lives, as 9 to 45, or only one-fifth. ‘This fact is highly 
important to the interests of this Society, and establishes, 
beyond doubt, the safety and correctness of the principles on 
which it is founded. 

For further information, reference is made to the prospectuses 
and other published documents of the Society, which may be 
obtained, on application at the Society's offices, from 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary, 


ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSU- 
RANCE: established a.p. 1720. 
LIFE ASSURANCE.—Great advantages are offered to the 
a by We Ofice. t nae 
n annual abatement of premium after five years’ pa q 
A lower fixed rate without abatement. * veninnene 
_ Fire Insurances effected upon every description of property, 
including rent. 
Assurances are also effected on shins and merchandise at sea 
and going to sea. — JOHN LAURENCE, See. 
Offices—19, Birchin-lane, and 10, Regent-street. Attendance 


Gaily from 10 ti 4, _ os 
LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED. 
CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 

Loans granted to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upona 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in profits. 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 

Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 

by applying at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR.- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
(Established in 1837.) Directors. 
Chairman—Robert Currey, Esq. 
Edward Baker, Esq. Thomas Bax, Esq. 
Jasper Capper, Esq. Joseph Cooper, Esq. 
Thomas Dakeyne, Esq. Russell Jeflrey, Esq. 
Giles Redmayne, Esq. William R. Spicer, Esq. 
James Spicer, Esq. Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 
Henry Sterry, Esq. Robert Wilcoxon, Esq 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote & Co. 
ADVANTAGES. 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
Lowee RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 
out Profits. 
PREMIUMS payable Annually. Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
ASSURANCES of EVERY DESCRIPTION may be effected. 
Among others, the important one, originated by this Society, 0! 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 
age, or to his family in the event of his earlier death. 
A POCKET DIARY, containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application at the Office. or of the Society's Agents. 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


| YNN AND ELY RAILWAY, 
Vid Downham-Market. ‘ 

CAPITAL 200,000/., in 8,000 shares of 25/. each. Deposit 15s. 
per share.—No subscriber liable beyond the amount of subscrip- 
tion. 

The applications for Shares having already very far exceeded 
the required Capital, the Provisional Committee beg to inform 
the public that no further applications can be received after the 
25th instant. : 

Applications for shares to be made in the annexed form to the 
Solicitors, Messrs. Goodwin, Partridge & Williams, Lyno, an) 
Messrs. Young, Vallings & Young, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, 
London; to Mr. Henry Francis, 57, Threadneedle-street, and 

r. Stephen Cannon, 26, Tokenhouse-yard. London ii r. 
Richard Dawson, and Mr. J. H. Brancker, Share-brokers, Liver 

ool; Messrs. Cardwell & Sons, Share-brokers, Manchester; 

lessrs. Ridsdale, Share-brokers, Leeds ; and Messrs. Collinson 
& Flint, Share-brokers, Hull, of all of whom prospectuses, W! 
plans. may be obtained. 

To the Provisional Committee of the Lynn and Ely Railway. 

Gentlemen L 

I hereby undertake to accept such number of shares not ov 
ceeding shares, in the proposed Lynn and Ely Rai 
way, as may be allotted to me; and | engage to pay the deposit, 
to execute the subscribers’ agreements and parliamentary Con- 
tracts, and to conform to such other regulations as may 


required. 
a day of 1944. 











As witness my hand, this 
Name 


Residence 
Trade or Profession 
By order of the Provisional Committee. 


Office, 58, Lombard-street, M. E. DANIEL, 
~ ‘May, 1844. Secretary. 
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N° 8647] 
=. NEW PROSPECTUS. 


A LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Instituted in 180: 
IDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

NUS ee Years. Eighty per Cent. or Four-fifths of 
a Profits returned on Policies effected on and after this day. 

The new Prospectus, containing a full detail of the highly 
advantageous terms ons = Jats ny ty ae cre ar gam 

aine € 

Oo Oe EDWIN C SHARLTON: Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London: established 1823. 
‘Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. 
Directors—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lente, Chairman. 
r Henry Free — itephenso. Esq. Pepety Ce — 
A . omas Edgar, 

Lancelot reolvon as tee. [gn Alex. Duif Gordon, Bart. 
Heary Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, eases Routh, Esq. 


umergue, Esq. Charles Morris, Esq. 
ore Robert Gordon, RN. |John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 

Ph yeician John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27, Dover-street, 
¥ President of the Royal c Yolle ze of Ne ey 
surges Benjamin ‘Travers q. F.R.S. 12, Bruton-street. 

Solicitor—Henry Y oung ieee 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Bankers—Messrs lankey, ‘enc pare Swwt 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq R.A.S, 

Secretary—Campbell James Ly Esq. 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 
i 
af Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured. 
Three Bonuses have already been declared out of three-fourths 
ofits : 
ote rst. in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

The second, 1839, ditto 3il. ditto since the Ist division. 

The third, 1844, ditto — 36. itto since the 2nd division. 

In addition to which, all Policies entitled to the absolute bonus, 
will receive a contingent prowertion bonus of WU. per cent. per 
annum on the sum assured, on becoming claims before 1849. 

Assurances effected on the equal scale of premiums in the year 
1a44, will participate in the Bonus to be declared in 1849, 

No extra charge for residence in any part of Europe, nor for 

roceeding (in a decked, sailing, or steam-vessel,) from any one 
Part thereof to another ‘during peace, to Assurers not being sea- 
faring men by profession. Licences are granted to go to any 
part of the world upon terms proportionate to the risks. 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by suicide, duelling, or 
by the hands of justice, are not void as respects. the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 

Assurances may be effected on any ee ont i 

By order of the Boar 
CAMPBELL vAMt is ooOW SNER, Sec. 


RGUS Live ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Empowered by s ron Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Sharman. 
William Leaf, Sea, De; rh? an 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. . Humphery, Esq. pans M.P. 

William Basher. cae |Rupert Ingleby, 

Edward Bates, Thomas Kelly, oa. ald. 

Thomas C: amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physiccan——Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 2, Finsbury-square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’ s Cot Hlege. 
Advantages a ps ~ Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the peas ae Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 69,0002. per 
annum, yearly incr g,and an ing Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 





Audito: 








mpany. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 

tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

Jompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk,in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 

nnual Premium to Assure 
Age. For Gee Year. For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £1 ys 10 
1 4 8 127 2 - 
5 0 169 
i i ‘ : 119 10 4 : Ht 
317 0 6 010 

One-third . . 7 om Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an ‘comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 


at aquarter before 2 o'clock. 
ARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


Scott ISH (Wspows’ Funp) LIFE 
RANCE, 
CONS TITUTED BY Cer OF PARLIAMENT. 
cpap ed * D. 1815. 
FOUNDED ON _THE DEL OF THE 
LONDON EQUITABLE. 
Head Ofice, EDINBURGH, 5, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Roseberry, K.T. President. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. Bart. 
e Hon. Lord Moncreiff, 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 
ane Right Hon. the Karl of Dalhousie, 
(All of whom, along with the Directors Ordinary and Extra- 
inary, are personally connected with the Society by In- 
surances of more than three years’ standing. 


Assurances effected with the Society in 1843 .... £506,504 18 0 
Accumulated Fund of the Society at 31st Dec. 


Annual Revenue of do. at 








Vice-Presidents. 


£1,408,571 10 4 
£211,870 11 8 
Amount of Assurances effected since the commencement of the 


SIX MILLIONS, FOUR WNDren 4 AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND POUN 

The Report of the last Annual General Meeting of the Society 

is now ready, which, with Copies of the Prospectus, Forms of 

posal, and every necessary information, may be obtained at 


HEAD OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 5, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE; 
LONDON OFFICE, ° fthe SOCIETY'S AGENCIES. Manager 
1, PALL MALL. HUGH M'KEAN, Agent. 





AO. sseceees 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
rustees. 

Sir Jas. Duke. Ald. M. P.cheirinen | Beat, Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advant es are offered by this Company. Thus— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make t eir policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtaine 

Credit of half the premiums for the fast five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of lif 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
= & first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 

ssuri 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, wily: or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 

ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln’s 
tne Agnes London.—Inventors and Capitalists are informed 
at all Saeere jolatie gz to the securing and disposing of BRI- 
Tistt and FOREIGN PAT ENTS, Preparation of Specifications, 
ong Drawings s of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, 
and despate 
REGISTRATION OF pssiens .—Under the new Act, 6 and 
7 Vict. c. 6, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
other substances, may be aman in the three kingdoms for 
3 years at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be 
renistered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. 
A PROSPEC TUS. with full particulars as to the course to be 
rsued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either by 
etters Patent or the signs Acts, may be had gratis, upon 
application, personally oF by letter, to Mr. Alexander Prince, 
14, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Lon 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. —KEMETON S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require cnafiag | they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8¢. perlh. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for sours, Ww. Bread-street, City; by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at th y, Old B rist- 
charch, Surrey. 


EW PATEN TS.—BROCKEDON’S 

IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunas, has, by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily auelied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed the prejudice against 
— ‘emer 6 dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS 

Win hich is_in dail 

MAC INTOSH & Co. 

A, Manchester. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chro- 
nometer Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 134 years. — Webster & Son have REMOVED to _ 74 
CORNHIL L, where the advantages of the premises will enable 
them personally to superintend their workmen. An extensive 
stock, finished with the utmost care, and at the lowest possible 
prices, consistent with maintaining that reputation supported 
during so many years for the finest works, consisting of Com- 
pensated, Duplex, and Lever Watches, on the principle of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
ears in succession: the Detached Lever and Horizontal Watches 
or ladies, of the smallest and most elegant patterns. Marine 
and Pocket Chronometers, with long and accurate rates; also a 
large selection of Second-hand Chronometers and Watches by 
the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are employed on 
the premises in the repairing department for English and 
Foreign wor' 

. & Son’s Publication, with the Equation Table for the year 

1844, ‘will be sent post free on the receipt of two stamps. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
pod oxtpaoedinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
ng loose— An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair- rushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
aes of absor; en, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
rtations, nsing wit interme iate parties’ profits 
destructive b eaching, and pretben the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
ford-street, one door from _Holles-street. 
Cention ‘Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


ECESSARY PRECAUTION,—CON- 
SUMERS OF BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
J.T. Fay! By’ =. & Co. will not 4 rospqnene for any bottled 
Brandy that is d agai substitution, by 
the Patent Metallic Capsules. cquboos ed with the words “ Betts 
Patent Brandy. 7. Smithfield Bars." Sold by the most respec. 
table Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town and Country, at 
3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 


INES AT REDUCED PRICES.—Messrs. 
LAMBE & CO. 149, New Bonp-street, adapting 
their business to the demand of the day, for good and pure 
ines at moderate prices, (and without interfering with their 
established trade in the highest class Wines, through which 
their house during the last Eighty Years has had the honour of 
supplying the Royal Family and many of the first Nobility and 
Gentry of the country,) have formed connexions whereby they 
can now offer to the Public the second and lower qualities of 
thorouenly sound and genuine Wines at rates not hitherto 
quoted hey beg mig weal mene particularly = those enu- 
merated below, which they tly re and 
guarantee all to be perfectly pe nod and genuine ; ‘assuring Peon 
arties who have been in the habit of purchasing the first class 
Vines that they will “ meet in Messrs. Lambe & Co.'s stock 
selections from all the best shippers, and especially Sherries 
and Ports, of such high qualities as are rarely to be procured. 
Purchasers of Wines in wood may taste them in . In con- 
clusion, Messrs. Lambe & Co. respectfully solicit the support of 
the Public in this endeavour to meet their views, pledging them- 
selves that the above statement will be found strictly verified 
by those who ma honour them with their commands, 
Delicate and eyouces Pale Sherries, = 
Brown and Sold Colow ee oe ee 
Fiigher os — r) 308. 325, 
fine flavoured Ports, fit for iminediate use 26s, 
Yisher quality, ditto =. ee 285. 30s, 328, 
“op and sound Cl ee 288. 
Sparling ng snd sol gd Mel re, oe . 48s. 54s. 
lles .. - 365, 428, 

















S, to 
y use in perfect condition.— 
19, Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 




















268. per dozen. 





doors from Bruton-street. 





ATENT CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES 
and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT (by special appointment, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen, and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert) peapectfully, solicits an ine ction of his 
extensive assortment of WATCHES and CLOCKS, which have 
been made to meet the Sed of the public at the present 
season.—82. Strand, and 33, Cockspur-street. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding portability, measuring 
only 34 inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s. ; sent by’ - for 1s.—To be had of 








the Maker, J. DAV met Optician, Derb 
ILVER SUPERSEDED. and those corrosive 


and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
copplented ty soe ntvedaction of anew and perfectly matchless 





C.WarTson, 41 and 42, Barnican, and 16, Norton Foicate, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, has 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, and is manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. lain. Threaded. King’s. 

Table Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d. 0d 35s 

Dessert ditto..... 6 

‘ea Spoons 

Salt ditto... 

Fish Knives . 

Sauce Ladles 


0 
6 
6 
6 
6 


ee 





6 
s the Public will pm, that this Metal i is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the d: aily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universalwear. C. Watson's ILLUSTRATED 
~ ATALOGUR and Price Current is published. Families who 
regard ceonemy ond elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Boo ich w e had Gratis and Post Fre 

THREE it PAPIER MAC HE TE A TRAYS, 358.; a oot of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including x largest size), for 25s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-shape 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware unusually 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 
ABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, Ils. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
24 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which ismarked with 
ane name and address, and subject to exchange if not approved 

of.—*,* A ane stock of all the approved LA VIPS now in use. 





est Medicine for Indigestion. 

ORTON'S. CA MOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 

all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient, 
imparting streneth fo the and ¢ o the ner- 
Vous system. Sold in bottles at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and tie, each, by 
A. WILL OUG HBY. & Co., late B. Ww indus, 61, Bishopsgate 
Without, and nearly all Medicine Vend re 


6 NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
Thousands. Many who have proved it will testify, thet, by 
perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, ‘the 
weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the pre- 
cursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured refreshing 
sleep (without containing one particle of any opiate) to those 
who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
the most obstinate indigestion. It strengthens the stomach, 
purifies the blood, and restores the spirits, insuring vigour both 
of body and mind. Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, at 
ls. I4d., 28. 9d., and 4s. . each, containing advice to the 
Patient, with testimoniais attached. Ask for Dr. Grandison's 
Charity Pills.—“ A wonderful yet safe medicine.”"— Prof. Mollen, 
STABLISHED 1835.—The Proprietor of 
BARON DUPUYTREN’'S MEDICATED POMATUM for 
the growth and preservation of the HAIR, begs respectfully to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has removed his Labo- 
ratory from 156, Regent-street, to 59, Great Russell-street, oppo- 
site the British Museum. He continues, as heretofore, to mark 
in nt own, handwriting, the label of each pot with his initials 
* which are also printed on the inside and outside of 
the ." in its manufacture. He takes these —40 to pre- 
vent counterfeits, olthengh any one who has once used the 
enuine article cannot fail to detect any imitation of it. Sold 
y most chemists, perfumers, hairdressers, and others, in town 
and country. 


HE SKIN and COMPLEXION. —GOW- 
LAND'S LOTION. —The use of Gowland’s Lotion is 
speedily followed by the disappearance of every 8 cies of 
eruptive malady, discolouration, &c., and the establishment of 
a pure surface of the skin ; whilst as a refresher it preserves the 
most susceptible complexion, and sustains, to a protracted 
period, the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. —*Ront. SHAw, Lonpon,’ is in white letters on the 
government stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices, 
2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers, &c. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—Under the 
Patronage of Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
Royal Family, and several ( ae of Europe.—This ELEGANT, 
FRAGRANT, and PELLUCID OIL, in its preservative, Resiere- 
tive, and beautifying qualities, is unequalled over the whole world. 
It preserves and reproduces the hair, even at a late period of life; 
prevents it from fursning grey ; or if so changed, restores it to its 
original colour; frees it from scurf and impurity, and renders it 
soft, silky, curly, and glossy, and retains its curl and other deco- 
rative form uninjured by the variations of the atmosphere, or 
the effects of the crowded assembly—facts which are abun- 
dantly proved by the numerous testimonials, which may be 
seen at the Proprietors. These advantages are enhanced by che 
gratifying fact, that it preserves its virtues unimpaired by t 
change of climate. ond is alike 2 use from the frigid to the 
torrid zone—from t o those . 
panne and the remote East. oY ‘0 children it is especial 
mmended as Soran me basis of A BEAUTIFUL H SAD 
OF HAIR, . Price 3s. s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
ome), 1} 7 pa and double that size, 21s. per bottle. - 
N.— Each genuine bottle has the words‘ ROWLAND'S 
Mac ASSAR OLL’ engraved eS two lines on the eens and 
on the back of the Envelo times, Tony letters, 
Be sure to ask for ‘ ROW AND: S MAC AR ¢ in? ae All 
RS a 3 Seid ONDON, ~h, 
ati n-garden, ; and 
Chemists and Perfumers. 
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187, Piccadilly, May 1844, 


J. HATCHARD & SON beg to announce the following Works :— 
In the Press, 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
OFFICIAL. 


By LIEUT..COLONEL W. H. SLEEMAN, of the Bengal Army. 


2 vols. royal 8vo. illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings, and a Portrait (from an Original Drawing) of the Emperor of Delhi. (About the 1st of June.) 
N.B.—A Prospectus, with list of the Plates, may be obtained on application. 


2. ay 

A SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS.  By-the Rev. W. 
G. COOKESLEY, of Eton. (About the end of June.) - 
3. er 

JOUN MARTEN: a Sequel to Henry Minyer. By Mrs. 


SHERWOOD. (About the Ist of July.) 


4. 
A SECOND VOLUME of SERMONS. By the Rey, 


JAMES GARBETT, Professor of Poetry to the University of Oxford. (About the middle 
oe July.) 


5. 
THE GRAHAME FAMILY. or, Portfolio Opened. An 
Tlistorical Work for Young Persons. (Aout the 13t of July.) 


& 





Lately published, 


1, 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE and OPINIONS of FREDERICK 


WILLIAM IIL, KING of PRUSSIA. From the German of BISHOP EYLERT. 8vyo. 
cloth gilt, Gs. 


“ A most interesting work.’ —Church and State Gazette. 


“The language of a pious Protestant conversing with an affectionate and-faithful pastor 
for spiritual editication.”—Chrislian Observer. 


a, 
Mr. FP. Tupper’s Works. 
A New Edition of the SECOND SERIES of PROVER- 
BIAL PHILOSOPHY. By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. (Now ready), price 7s. cloth. 
Also, The Fifth Edition of the FIRST SERIES of PROVER- 
BIAL PIULOSOPHY. Price 7s. cloth. 
N.B.—All the Author’s former Works may now be obtained. 





‘38, 
Present for Yousg. Ladies leaving School. 

FUTURE DAYS, a Seniés of Letters to my Pupils. 1 yol, 
12mo. price 5s. cloth. Eh Te, 

Among the contents will be found :*@gntent and Occupation—Mental Cultivation= 
Conversation—Marriage—Wives of celeb d Men—tTraining the Yourng—Servants—A 
Sketch—Liberality—The Christian’s Hope—Biographical Notices. 

‘* The tone is unexceptionable, and the morality inculcated not of too impracticable a 
character.”—Spectator. 

** Written in a truly Christian spirit."—Chitcchman's Monthly Review. 

** A sensible, well writers volume, offering gecelient advice.”"—Literary Gazette. 


Latest Work by “pishop of Chester. 
Now ready. 


. 
A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE of ST. 
PAUL to the ROMANS, and the FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. By JOHN 
BIRD SUMNER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. With Prefatory Remarks on the Doctrine 
of Justification. 1 vol. 8vo., or 2 vols. 12mo., price 9s. cloth. 
N.B.—All the Author's former Works may now be had bound uniformly in cloth, 


5. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CEYLON, 
AFTER A RESIDENCE OF NEARLY THIRTEEN YEARS; 
With an Account of the CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S Operations in that Island, and Extracts from a Journal. 
By the Rev. JAMES SELKIRK, Curate of Myddleton Tyas, Yorkshire. 


1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. with a Map and various Illustrations. 
This author has afforded, we think, the most complete information we have ever had respecting this magnificent island, and developes a number of original traits which have 


escaped the notice of other travellers."—Literary Gazette. 


** Deserving the perusal of all who have any connexion with Ceylon.”—~—Allas. 


6. 
The Fourth Edition of MUTUAL RECOGNITION and 


EXALTED FELICITY of GLORIFIED SAINTS. 


By the Rev. ROBERT MEEK, Rector 
of Sutton Bonnington, Notts. 


Is now ready, feap. price 3s. Gd. cloth. 
By the same Author, 

2. PASSION WEEK. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

3. THE CHURCIL of ENGLAND; a Faithful Witness 
against the Errors and Corruptions of the Church of Rome. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

7. 
DEDICATED TO THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

TRUTIL ON BOTH SIDES; or, CAN THE BELIEVER 
FINALLY FALL? By STAFFORD BROWN, M.A., Curate of Christ Church, Derry Hill, 
Wilts. 1 vol. 12ino. price 5s. cloth. 


“*A very able and interesting Treatise, which we recommend to general perusal.”— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


8. 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neile. 
Fighth Edition. 
a) Oe Ars Y ad TT . 

LECTURES on the CHURCIL of ENGLAND, delivered 
in London, Mareh 1844. By the Rev. HUGH M‘NEILE, M.A., Minister of St. Jude's 
Church, Liverpool. 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. cloth. 

: By the same Author, Second Edition, 

2. PASSION WEEK: being LECTURES on the SYMPA- 
TIES, SUFFERINGS, and RESURRECTION of the LORD JESUS CHRIST ; delivered 
in Liverpool during Passion Week and Easter Day. 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. Gd. cloth. 

N.B.—Thke Author's former Works may be had. 





9, 
By the Author of ‘ Aids to Developement.’ 


THE STRANGE PLANET, an Allegory; and other Tales. 


Illustrated with Woodcuts. 1 vol. 18mo. price 3s. cloth. 


10. 
New Editions by the Author of ‘ Peep of Day.’ 


Are now ready, 


P 

1. THE NIGHT of TOIL; or, Account of the LABOURS 
of the FIRST MISSIONARIES in the SOUTIT SEA ISLANDS. Second Edition. 1 vol 
feap. price 5s. cloth. 


. LINE UPON 


2s. Gd. cloth. 


. LINE UPON LINE. Part II. 


28. Gd. cloth. 


4. PEEP of DAY. Seventh Edition. 
. HISTORY of JOB. 


N.B.—Nearly Thirty Thousand of these Juvenile Works have been sold. 


LINE. Part I. Fifth Edition. Price 


Fourth Edition. Price 


Price 3s. cloth. 


18mo. price 1s. cloth. 





A CATALOGUE of all the WORKS recently published by JOUN HATCITARD & SON may be obtained direct from 


187, Piccadilly, or through any Agent in Town or Country. 


a 
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Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IR&LAND, J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, May 18, 1844, 
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